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This rnonogrsph is devoted to the first Ford Foundation Gray Area Project in 
Oakland. California. In 1961. the Foundation granted $2 million for an interagency 
project whose goals were to: (1) reverse the process of social disorganization, Kd) 
accelerate the integration of newcomers. (3) salvage and improve human resources. 
(4) preserve a socioeconomically balanced community, and (5) strengthen the 
community’s institutions as vehicles for achieving these objectives. Discussed are me 
history of Oakland the organization of the project, the roles and activities of the 
various community organizations, and programs for youth. Also described are a 
survey of the Castlemont area of the city and economic opportunities in Oakland. 
Throughout the monograph efforts are made to assess the project, although it is 
noted that a rigorous design for evaluation was not part of the Foundation s original 
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PREFACE 



A sequence of events, some chance, others planned, brought about a combined ef- 
fort by the Ford Foundation and the Oakland municipal government to find a solution 
to the social problems of Oakland, California. This occurrence in itself was unique. We 
are accustomed to seeing government subsidize private enterprise; however, here was 
a case of a private foundation subsidizing governmental agencies. In this instance, Oak- 
land became the first target of the Ford Foundation's Gray Area Project. 

The author would like to be able to reassure the readers that the social scientists 
at Ford, after pondering all the variables, determined that the time was appropriate for 
some new type of social experiment, and, with scientific precision, examined a map and 
statistical tables of the United States and selected Oakland. However, this was not the 

CQSOc 

Through a series of chance circumstances, influential staff members of the Ford 
Foundation met several socially conscious people from Oakland. There was a desire by 
the Ford staff to expand their projects which were designed to find solutions to urban 
problems. In Oakland, the city government was selected as the instrument to carry out 
the project, largely because the staff of the Foundation perceived the City Manager as 
an able, influential administrator, committed to improving the social climate of com- 
munity. The leaders of the City of Oakland were pleased to have money made available 
to them which might help in alleviating social problems and would not increase the 
burdensome tax rate. Although millions of dollars were to be invested, and thousands 
of people reached by Ford-sponsored programs, a partnership for change evolved from 
casual incidents, with both partners sharing a mutual desire to improve social conditions. 

The purpose of this report is to present the history of tho Ford Foundation s inter- 
vention in Oakland. The work of many researchers is included in this evaluation of the 
programs which were intended to improve the conditions of the poor. The author of this 
study synthesized these research reports to help the reader develop an overview of 
many diverse activities. 

Since the writing of a synthesis requires that the author exercise judgement, it is 
understandable that few readers will agree with all the writer's decisions. Therefore, 
depending upon the readers' interests, sections of this report may be considered overly 
simplified, overly academic, too liberal in going beyond the data, or too conservative 
in not drawing obvious inferences. 

This report is organized so that the reader may first discover the conditions sur- 
rounding the initial introduction of the Ford Foundation to the City of Oakland and the 
social characteristics of the community that categorized it as a core city. The chapters 
which follow describe and evaluate the programs funded by Ford as well as some of 
those funded by agencies of the Federal Government. This study begins with the Ford 
Foundation as the major contributor to programs designed to bring about change and 



concludos with th© Foundation assuming a minor rol©. In th© last chapt©r, th© author 
discussos th© c©ntrol issues related to social intervention in Oakland, and suggests new 
directions for improving the conditions of the poor. 

When the Office of Economic Opportunity assumed a predominate role in funding 
programs in Oakland, the philosophy of this Federal agency also influenced the direction 
of the project. Potential recipients of new social services were appointed to policy-making 
positions, and residents of depressed areas were encouraged to create and operate self- 
help programs. As lay citizens from various socio-economic strata became more involved 
in the project, the role of the professional as a decision-maker diminished. 

We believe that our study would have been improved if we had been able to com- 
pare our intervention with that in other cities. Unfortunately, the Ford Foundation did 
not insist upon rigorous evaluation in other communities funded as part of the Gray 
Area Project. Perhaps funding agencies will learn-from this experience, and begin mak- 
ing more rigid demands for comprehensive evaluations. 

The writing of this history was funded entirely by the Ford Foundation. They 
reserved no rights of censorship and expressed a desire for an objective evaluation. 
All their behavior was directed at giving theauthor the freedom to maintain his Integrity 
and individual prerogatives In the writing of this report. 
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STATEMENT BY THE RESEARCH ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 

Although Dr. Regal properly takes upon himself full responsibility for the analyses 
and conclusions presented in the body of this report, it would be inaccurate to infer that 
the members of the Research Advisory Committee occupy a detached or neutral posi- 
tion. On the contrary we find ourselves in general agreement with the author s main 
conclusions although, among us, there are the shades of varying opinion with respect 
to detail which one would expect to encounter in an interdisciplinary, academic group. 
We are in unanimous agreement that the study should be of great interest at this time 
when the problems of poverty, equal opportunity, and personal development are being 
recognized as of such crucial importance in our urbanized areas. 

Being a "research" advisory group, however, has brought its own set of problems 
and frustrations. At times the very notion of research has seemed out of place in the 
context of the urgent need for the programs which comprised the Oakland Interagency 
Project and later the work of the Department of Human Resources and the OEO pro- 
gram in Oakland. With such transparent need for action, who could think of research! 
Yet, if there is any single, overpowering conclusion to be drawn from this total experi- 
ence, it is the lepeated finding, stored time and time again in Dr. Regal's analyses, that 
the results of a program, project, or demonstration, would have to be considered incon- 
clusive because of lack of adequate provision for, or execution of, suitable evaluative 
procedures. With the urgency for action daily mounting, with billions of dollars being 
spent, or ready to be spent, in an attempt to alleviate major social problems surely 
more thought should be given to the accurate, scientific evaluation of the methods being 
employed. It would cost so little and yield so much more in the long run. 

Actually both the Ford Foundation and the OEO, which were understandably moti- 
vated to get action under way in the early phases of their programs, have come to 
rGCOQnizG thG importoncG of includiriQ GVoluotiVG provisions in os mony progroms os 
possible. And the experiences recorded in this report have contributed importantly to 
this new emphasis. 

However important at least minimal levels of evaluation may be and however widely 
they may be included in future programs, it is also necessary to recognize that, in some 
instances, a much larger Investment in research and evaluation may be called for. No 
successful American business would launch a new product without first thoroughly re- 
searching the potential market. Many programs of social action, however, are planned 
and carried out without prior research and without, therefore, the necessary understand- 
ing of the extent and causes of the conditions which the programs are intended to allevi- 
ate. Research to guide the planning process is often bypassed because it takes time and 
costs money, and proceeding without research seems often at the time the expedient 
thing to do. If the program falls, however, much more time, energy, and funds will have 
been wasted without even the knowledge being gained of the best course to follow the 
next time around. 
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1. The First Gray Area Prefeet 

In January, 1933 a Federally supported study named Oakland, California, one of 
the five most progressive cities in the United States.' This designation came as a result 
of a study which had been conducted to determine the degree of economic and com- 
mercial progress in many cities throughout the nation. In December, 1963, the Area 
Redevelopment Administration of the Department of Commerce identified Oakland as a 
depressed area, making it eligible for special Federal assistance. ^ 

The economic plight of Oakland is similar to the problems of many of the country s 
large urban areas. In 1967 the conditions which identify the central city are the in- 
migration of minority groups, high rates of unemployment, high incidence of welfare, 
rising crime rates, the exodus of Caucasians, and the decline of heavy industry. 

Many people within the Oakland community have expressed deep concern about 
the social problems which beset the community. They have acknowledged the conditions 
of blight and have worked vigorously to obtain funds for programs designed to alleviate 
the city's problems. Consequently, support has been received from the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Ford Foundation for programs of social action. 

The purpose of this report is twofold. We hope to chronicle the social awakening of 
a community, and to evaluate the programs which were designed to curtail social blight. 

1 Edgar J Hinkel and William E. McGann (ed.) Oakland 1852-1938, published by the Oakland Public Library 
as a report of Official Project No. 465-03-3-337 conducted under the auspices of the WPA, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, 1939. 
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In broad terms, as we examine the newprograms and the changes that have taken place 
in Oakland in the past four years (1962-1966), we will observe that the Ford Foundation 
contributed to the social awakening, and the Federal Government provided most of the 

funds required to support the new community effort. 

The staff of the Ford Foundation's Public Affairs Division, working jointly with com- 
munity leaders, provided the stimulus for Oakland's programs of social intervention. In 
1961 the Public Affairs Division was in the process of analyzing their recently formed 
Great Cities School Improvement Program. The purpose of this program was to improve 
educational opportunities for children who attended schools in depressed areas. The pro- 
gram, aimed at disadvantaged urban residents, inevitably served a population which 

Included many Negroes. 

In looking back to 1961 and the years immediately preceding, we should recognize 
that this was the period prior to the time when activities explicitly directed at achieving 
equality for Negroes had gained broad acceptance. The literature that resulted from the 
Great Cities project and other similar programs rarely stated that the efforts were in- 
tended to equalize the opportunities of Negroes but referred obliquely to the culturally 
disadvantaged and the culturally different. Apparently neither the society of educators 
nor the funding agencies were prepared to state that resources were needed to cope 
with a Negro problem - or with the problems of children of the poor. The problem of 
terminology is pointed out here only because it reflected a hesitancy to face the real 
problem at hand; perhaps there was a desire to change the nature of the problem 



throu^Mhe^use^of p^a programs were undertaken in an 

temnt to meet the needs of "disadvantaged children." Such programs typically offe 
trips to museums, symphonies, and historical monument^s. When '* 
these activities were not helping children acquire basic schoo skills, ideas of compensa 
tory education were conceived. In order to compensate for the depressed environment 
from which the child hod come, new curricula were required. Special language programs 
were instituted to improve the verbal and reading skills of Negro children and courses 

in Nearo history were taught to compensate for ego damage. 

For those Xho were sensitive to the preliminary evidence from the early compensa- 
tory education effort, there were sufficient cues that a modified 
compensate for a social system with built-in inhibitors to success The 
pensatory education was to provide special services for educationally deprived chiMren 
From low-income families so that they could better adapt to a middle-class social system. 
Although the purpose of the program, stated in general terms, was P 

from low-income families of many ethnic groups, Negroes became the central target for 

compensatory educational services. .... kort 

In 1961 the staff of the Ford Foundation was searching for new directions They had 

learned that institutional education could not make a significant impact on the cul ura 
milieu of a minority group out of phase with the culture of the dominant group. The en- 
vironment of the child went well beyond the school and changes had to take place well 
beyond a school framework. The need to involve additional institutions which were re- 
lated to the family and neighborhood was evident. An additional objective was that the 
development of a multi-institutional effort would create a greater impact on the social 
system. The Ford staff hoped that as institutions became involved in new programs ot 
intervention the institutions would make changes in their operational and administrative 
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procedures. If enough changes could be brought about in enough institutions the social 
system would also change. 

However, the concern of the Foundation at this time was primarily focused on youth. 
There was hope that by changing from a single institution to a multi-institutional ap- 
proach real changes could be brought about. As the Foundation broadened their per- 
spective for social intervention, they also gave greater recognition to the role of adults 
in the life of youth. Adults, in their supportive role to youth, became a secondary target 
for intervention. 

After the Ford Foundation had accepted the logic of a multi-institutional approach, 
their next step was to find a community with a similar point of view. The Ford Founda- 
tion's interest in Oakland was an obvious outgrowth of a multi-agency commitment. In 
Oakland there was an organization known as the Associated Agencies which had been 
created in 1957 in response to inter-racial conflicts at two high schools. Following one 
potentially explosive situation, several public agency executives met (Oakland City Man- 
ager's Office, Oakland Police Department, Oakland Recreation Department, Oakland 
Public School District, Alameda County Probation Department and State of California 
Youth Authority) and agreed that individual agency efforts at youth control were inade- 
quate. The original program of the Associated Agencies focused the combined services 
on one high school. The participating agencies were pleased enough with the results of 
this combined effort to expand into a city-wide program, and invited the Alameda County 
Welfare Department, Alameda County Health Department, Alameda County Dibtrict 
Attorney's Office, and City of Oakland Building and Housing Department to join the 
organization. 

The staff of the Foundation was impressed with the evidence of a multi-agency com- 
mitment to cope with a community problem. The Foundation decided to open negotia- 
tions with Oakland to determine if it would become the first city to participate in the 
Gray Area Project. 

From a limited examination of relevant social data it was evident that Oakland was 
indeed a city with severe social problems. An examination of the 1960 census data 
revealed that there was a rapid increase in the percentage of non-white residents, a 
movement of Caucasians out of Oakland, and an unemployment rate more than twice 
the national rate. 

The staff of the Ford Foundation had now located a city with the qualities they were 
seeking. The question was how they would encourage this community to apply for funds 
for new programs of social intervention. The problem facing the Foundation was com- 
plex. The amount of money which could be made available was negligible when com- 
pared to the public money spent in Oakland just to maintain the normal governmental 
functions. In return for these extremely limited resources, the Foundation was asking a 
community to disrupt its normal style of functioning, and, at the same time, announce 
broadly that the city was burdened with severe social problems. 

Since 1961 such admissions by community leaders of the existence of social prob- 
lems have become common, stimulated by the requirements for funds from new Federal 
programs. But, placing the negotiations in the context of the times, these admissions 
were most uncommon. Before 1961 the typical public statements from Oakland's civic 
leaders were of the kind one might expect to hear from members of a chamber of com- 

2U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Census of Population and Housing; 1960, Final 
Report PHC (1) — 137, Census Tracts, San Francisco-Oakland, California. 
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merce commenting on a solutory climate, the excellence of transportation, and the friend- 
liness and diligence of the natives. Public commentary on the city's growing sociai crisis 



was clearly absent. , , .1 « 

The Ford Foundation staff decided on a trial balloon, and informed some ot the 

people in Oakland with whom they had a professional relationship that the Foundation 
might underwrite a demonstration project in the city if a proposal directed toward social 
intervention was submitted. When the City Manager learned of the Foundation s otter, 
he decided to take advantage of the opportunity to try to find some sdutions to the 
social problems he faced in his daily work The interest of the Ford oun ation o ere 
him new hope and provided the community with new prestige. 

The City Manager negotiated with the staff of the Foundation and there was agree- 
ment that, if Oakland submitted a proposal consistent with the interests of the Founda- 
tion, funds would be forthcoming. Although the City Council (Oakland s elected 'eg's'o- 
tive body) expressed considerable enthusiasm for the Ford funds, they also indicated 
considerable concern about the conditions of a Ford grant. The problem of the level of 
the local tax rate is one which weighs heavily on the municipality. Consequently, the 
Council was most concerned that receipt of Ford funds would not be contingent upon the 
city's willingness to contribute additional tax funds to the proposed program. The Ford 
Foundation, on the other hand, did not want to contribute money to the comrnunity and 
have the funds dissipated within the on-going city expenditures. The Foundation was 
seeking commitment, and commitment can, in part, be measured by the amount of local 

resources contributed to a project. 1 £ j* 

This potential impasse was avoided through the application of the concept ot redi- 
rected services. The plan was that existing staff time and building space of the various 
agencies which participated in the Ford project would be directed into the project as a 
jocal contribution. This compromise was accepted by the Foundation staff even thoug 
they recognized it to be a gesture of commitment, and it was evident that additi^onal tax 
money would not be allocated to the project. This compromise proved useful to a I 
parties concerned; for the participating agencies, who would receive new funds to at- 
tempt to solve the problems they faced; and for the Ford Foundation, since a relative y 
small investment was stimulating many agencies to participate in a new approach to 



The Foundation in later reviews of Oakland's program made it clear that they had 
Interpreted the use of redirected services as a token contribution. Redirected services 
were not given the same value as hard cash. Ford wanted evidence that agency money 
was being allocated for new services, since the hope of the Foundation was that new 
projects which demonstrated their usefulness would receive on-going funding fronn the 
appropriate public institution. The Foundation urged the agencies to adjust their budgets 
so that they would be prepared to take a greater responsibility in the funding of new 
services, in anticipation that the new services would become part of normal agency op- 
eration. Agency executives, for the most part, rejected appropriating new money, claim- 
ing that they were unable to commit new funds unless they had some assurance about 
the future availability of funds. The Foundation was seeking g commitment which would 
insure the future of this new form of intervention, while the agencies, unable to identify 
new resources, were not prepared to go beyond making staff adjustments for funded 
projects. However, if one virtue of a compromise is mutual gain this was a more than 
Leptable agreement. Oakland was able to receive Ford Foundation support for under- 



taking new programs, and the Foundation received a powerful weapon for pressuring 
agency executives toward a more complete commitment to the program. 

Fdlowing this general agreement pertaining to local cominitment, the 
designing a demonstration pro|ect and developing a comprehemive proposal pas ed 
from the Ford Foundation to Oakland. The City Manager enlisted the support o the 
Mayor and called a meeting of Oakland's powerful civic leaders. The purpose of the 
melting was to gain support for a new program of social 

funds so that a staff could be employed to deve op a proposal. The civic «°'<e^ip 
agreed to support the program and readily supplied the necessary funds for the prepa- 

™*'°The^ ItafTassi^ntd to develop the proposal met with many of the agency 
and their assistants in designing the various programs which were to P'®' 

iect The Foundation retained the final control in the approval of the proposal and mode 
t clear during the developmental period what would be acceptable and what would be 
relected In sLe of the early drafts of the proposal, utilizing ®'''h® ideas proiected by 
the various agencies, the funding would have amounted to $10,000,000. However, at a 
Ford Foundation policy making level, $2,000,000 had been 

investment to be distributed over a three-year period. The propose had to be tado «d 
to meet the limits of the grant. The Foundation made it clear how the tailoring should 

'* A"hhough it is difficult to identify the specific criteria used by the Foundation in de- 
termining which programs to fund, priority in the selection of programs or finding was 
in favor of youth. The younger the proposed recipients of program benefits the greate 
the likelihood that the program would be funded. Therefore, some propolis oijected 
high school dropouts were rejected and child care programs accepted, ne o e ew 
programs directed toward helping adults, that of building neighborhood organizations, 
Ls^ almost eliminated at the Foundation and remained as part of the proposal only 
because of the adamant position taken by the authors of the proposal 

The other decision made by the Ford Foundation was tha the $2,000,000 would be 
divided into two phases, with $1,250,000 as an initial grant. The ^®^"9 
was held in reserve until the community had gamed experience with the proiect. The 
purpose of this two phase grant was to encourage the various agencies to continu 

GXDlore new approaches for more effective forms of social intervention. 

Deigning a structure for administering the first of the Gray Area Pro|ects was not 
a serious problem. The Associated Agencies was a structure which had originally at 

f^a^^the Ford Foundation to Oakland; the Associated Agencies was seen as a success- 

ful approach for dealing with a social problem within the community. Therefore, the 
s^miSy of the Ford project to the Associated Agencies in administratwe organization 
was predictable. Whereas in many communities there was considerable debate as to 
wheth^er projects should be under public or private auspices, Oakland s public agency 
precedent, in successfully working together within an interagency ^ 

the problem before there was a unification of opposing forces. There was 
mish^ related to administrative control of the project when the Alameda County Gounci 
of Social Planning, a voluntary organization, offered to have the project placed under 
their auspices. However, this move did not gain any significant community or Foundation 

'“'^''Th'e aims and intentions of the Ford Foundation and the City of Oakland in under- 
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taking this first Gray Area Project may be understood through an examination of the 
five goals which were stated in the final proposal: 

’’Goal I To reverse the process of social disorganization now characteristic 
of many neighborhoods and which lies at the root of many patho- 
logical manifestations such as delinquent behavior, school failures, 
and neighborhood deterioration. 

Goal II. To accelerate the integration of newcomers into the community at 
neighborhood and broader levels. 

Goal III. To salvage and' improve human resources, enabling individuals to 
better develop their potentialities. 

Goal IV. To preserve a socially and economically balanced community by 
making the city attractive, as a place to live, to all social classes. 



Goal V. To enhance the effectiveness -of the community's institutions in re- 
solving problems and thereby contributing maximally to achievement 
of other objectives."^ 

The idealism expressed in the goals suggests that there was hope, at the Foundation 
and in Oakland, that a community could mobilize its resources and bring about ma,or 
social changes. However, the goals were not commensurate with the level of funding. 
We may appreciate the relative size of the Ford Foundation intervention '^^en we rea- 
lize that the combined school district and city budget amounts to m°;e 'h°n $80,000,000 
per year. When we add the services provided from the county and state, it is doubtful 
that the new Ford funds reached the magnitude of one-half of one percent of the nor- 

'rtheTuccetf of the project was to be measured by the degree to which it attained 
its goals, then the project was doomed to failure the moment that it “ 

$2 000 000 price tag. Since failure can be purchased for much less than $2,000,000, w 
should examine some other unstated goals which were sought by those involved in the 

We may surmise that Ford was seeking a laboratory to study various methods of 
social intervention. Public statements made by the Foundation staff envisioned that, with 
thei- support, Oakland would awaken to the vast possibilities of new approaches o sociai 
problems. There was an opportunity to see if the community agencies, s imulated by 
Ford involvement, could develop creative programs. The two stages of the proposal 
allowed agency professionals to learn from their experiences and develop improved 

programs in the second phase. o«i/Urirl 

The city administration was aware of the mounting social problems facing Oakland. 

The many pressures that the City Council reacted to yielded a tight budget which did 
not allow funds for experimenting with new methods to halt the deterioration of central 
city. With new funds the city administrators could hope that they would be able to tind 
solutions. Perhaps the five goals of the proposal should be thought of as expressions of 
hope rather than realistic aims to be achieved by a limited project. To eval^uate the ef- 
fediveness of the project, it is more appropriate to try to understand what happened to 
those hopes than to determine if the five goals were achieved. In later chapters, when 

T^^sal to the Ford Foundation for a Program of Community Development, Oakland, California, December, 

1961, page 11. 



we examine the project in detail, we will be able to observe if the agency leadership 
made a serious attempt to solve the massive social problems facing the communi y. 

The Foundation was concerned with the new strengths that could be ^ ° 

community through the process of coordination. However, there was no serious effort a 
the inception of the project to identify criteria of new strength. Therefore, the question of 
whether^he project improved coordination, and thereby strengthened commun^y, 
rnnorbe answered. This report is not intended to rationalize the oversights in the de- 
sign of the proposal but, because there were no specific ° ' 

nroiect anv overall evaluation would require going well beyond the data. 

' ft fact that a Single proposal was submitted to the Ford Foundation, and that there 
was a single administrator of the funds, the City of Oakland, might suggest that a com- 
Tehensive integrated program had been designed. Actually, programs were developed 
bv the aaencrer independent of each other; in some cases different departments within 
an ageniy developed programs independently of other departments. The comrnunity 
ageniies' experience in coordinating the administration of services for delinquents was 
not qeneruiized to a planning process for broad social action. 

The proposal was not a strategy for a comprehensive attack on a Pf '®'® ^ 

disoraanization, rather it was a directory of projects to be operated by independen 
aaendes In writing a history of the Ford project, it was necessary to organize a report 

oi a project that functioned without apparent strategy. To synthesize =®P°'°Tairit’ 

iects into an orderly report, projects were categorized according to the five 9°als- » 
ihould not be inferred from the organization of this Report that the designers he in- 
dividual projects had any of the five goals in mind when they were ®>'®® f “ , I 

The five goals serve as convenient threads with which to weave a history of the first 

°™To uTderlTd Oakland's social problems it is necessary to -®« 'h® 
historical oerspective. The social conditions with which we are concerned develo^d over 
a oe iod of m^y years. The following chapter is devoted to a brief history of Oakland, 
with particular Imphasis on the conditions which created a community depressed by 

severe social blight. 



APPENDIX - CHAPTER ONE 

FIRST PHASE OF 
FORD FOUNDATION GRANT 



TO OAKLAND, 


DECEMBER, 1961 




Agencies 


Foundation 


Agency 


School District 


$ 414,500 


$ 1 35,936 


Recreation Department 


143,000 


1 93,543 


Health Department 


131,500 


127,380 


Probation Department 


28,800 


9,588 


California Youth Authority 


25,600 


0 


Council of Social Planning 


96,900 


92,477 


Urban League 


34,000 


14,208 


City Manager (coordination by 


associated agencies) 


10,700 


4,800 


Subtotals 


$ 885,000 


$577,932 


City Manager (administration, 


secretarial costs, contingency) 


115,000 


10,500 


City Manager (evaluation. 


research, seminar) 


250,000 


0 


TOTALS 


$1,250,000 


$588,432 




2. A Brief History of Oakland * 



Geographical Description 

The city of Oakland, California is the fifth largest city in California and the second 
largest city in Northern California. It is located on the eastern, mainland side of the 
San Francisco Bay and covers an area of approximately 53 square miles. In 1965 its es- 
timated population was 378,000. Oakland forms a part of a large metropolitan concen- 
tration which is nearly unbroken from Hayward in the south to Richmond in the north. 
This concentration includes Hayward, San Leandro, Alameda City, Berkeley, and Rich- 
mond - a metropolitan district containing well over one million people. 

Oakland has several major identifiable geographical sections. That portion closest to 
the bay is highly industrialized with a major state freeway bisecting it. The commercial 
heart of the city Is located in the west-central section. Here are highrise office buildings 
and department stores. The city's commercial section is bounded on the north, east and 

♦Prepared by Patricia L. Peterson. Research Assistant, City of Oakland, Department of Human Resources. 

Oakland, California. 
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west by an area which Is called locally, ”the flatlands.** The flatlands Include certain 
depressed areas — particularly West Oakland, parts of North Oakland, and a large sec- 
tion of East Oakland below East 14th Street. These areas of the city are densely In- 
habited by many low-income families and single Individuals. A large proportion of the 
flatlands population Is comprised of minority groups. Another major Identifiable area, 
which Is devoted mostly to medium density, middle-income, residential use, extends from 
the border of the flatlands to the hills. The last area Is the hills, an area running the 
entire length of the city along Its eastern border. The hills are a low density residential 
area and are Inhabited primarily by middle and upper-class Caucasians. 



Early History 

Oakland's beginnings as a city are an Interesting chapter of Americana. In 1820 
the King of Spain granted 45,000 acres of land to a favorite soldier-explorer, Luis Marla 
Peralta. These lands were known as the "Rancho Son Antonio" and comprised what we 
now know as parts of Alameda and Contra Costa counties. Peralta, too old to govern 
his territories, divided the lands among his four sons and retired to his hacienda. The 
sons, as well as other Spaniards who gradually settled in the area because of similar 
land grants, raised abundant crops of wheat, corn, fruits, and vegetables. This pastoral 
era was not to last. With the discovery of gold In California and the rush of thousands 
of adventurers and fortune-seekers to the San Francisco area, the tranquility of the 
Peralta territory was seriously threatened. 

In 1851 the three men who were to become the major shaping force In the city's 
future, Horace Carpentler, Edson Adams, and A. J. Moon, cams to Oakland. All three 
had arrived In San Francisco from the East Coast at the height of the gold rush and, 
disillusioned by the lack of gold prospects, envisioned great potential prosperity In the 
Peraltas' lands. 

There are conflicting accounts of how they obtained thoir claims. One version ex- 
plains that they persuaded the Peraltas to lease a portion of the land to them. Another 
says that they simply took control of the land, using the argument that It was Federal 
territory and, therefore, open to settlement by anyone. Because this was a time when 
anti-Spanish sentiment was very strong as a result of th© Mexican War during the late 
1840's, It was, perhaps, easy to dispute Spanish title to the land. In any case. It seems 
that there was at least a small amount of chicanery Involved and the territory slipped 
slowly out of the Peraltas' hands. 

Carpentler, Moon and Adams staked out adjoining claims of 160 acres each and 
laid out the central core of the original city of Oakland. They were soon followed by 
others, primarily farmers and small businessmen (the first store was a tent covered with 
hides) who settled In the groves of huge oak trees which eventually gave the town Its 
name. In 1852, boasting a population of 100 people, Oakland was Incorporated as a 
town. 

During the early 1850's some of the Important milestones were the building of a 
city hall In 1852, followed by the first school In 1853, and the establishment of the first 
Presbyterian church In the same year. Reverend Henry Durant, a minister from a Con- 
gregational church In Masachusetts, opened a private school for boys which later moved 
to Berkeley and became the University of California. Durant served as the university's 
first president. Oakland's first weekly newspaper. The Contra Costa, was printed In 1854. 
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The town's growing needs required regularly schedu ed ferry-boat trips between 
Oakland and San Francisco. Horace Carpentier had procured contro of the entire water- 
front and was responsible for the building of the Broadway Wharf, an 
which led to his election as the first Mayor in 1854, the same year in which 
was incorporated as a city. A city commission, with the Mayor at its head directed pub- 
lic programs and activities. A vigilance committee maintained law and order. Public 
concern produced a bank, hospital, library association, a water company, and paved 
streets. By 1869, when the first transcontinental railroad entered the city, the population 

had reached almost 10,000 persons. . . r ii- « u;iie 

The city had outgrown its days os o small settlement built on a tract of rolhn^g hills. 
Oakland had become a municipality in its own right, its culture a fusion Spanish 

and Northeastern backgrounds of its citizens. And, as a growing municipality, Oakland 
faced its problems. During the late 1870's labor disputes plagued the city. There was 
areat unrL among the unemployed, and street gatherings were a common occurrence. 
The arson-burning of the city hall in 1877 was attributed to a discontent labor faction. 
Another problem in the labor controversy centered upon the resentment toward about 
100 Chinese laborers, known as the “Basket Brigade," who carried large baskets of fresh 
fruits vegetables, and fish from the docb to market each morning. People throughout 
Californio resented the competition of cheap Oriental labor, but public sentiment was 
especially strong in Oakland for several years. At one point an an i-coolie club was 
Tr^n^zed and posed a serious threot to the Chinese, requiring a police cordon around 

^'"‘"Durfog these years, however, despite fairly rapid population 9™^*^ and ^ 
economic development, Oakland was primarily regarded as a “JT 

which housed people employed In the financial center of San Francisco In essence. Oak 
land was a "bedroom city." The years of her prominence os an industrial and t 

figures One such person was Dr. Samuel Merritt, physician turned Yankee '[a^er a 
adventurer At one time the city's Mayor, he was a major force in the civic spirit of 
Oakland's early days and supplied a great amount of the financial backing 
build the 12th Street Dam, creating Lake Merritt. Jack London, Bret Harte, and Robert 

at “.S i,... - -«k.d » Ootod. .u..dW. . 1 ; bd.._d 

upon characters and events which were part of his younger days on the wafo^ 

front London ran for Mayor of Oakland in 1901, campaigning on a Socialist shore-the 
wealih platform. He was soundly defeated, receiving only about ten percent of the vote 
Another^ literary figure, known particularly to Californians, was the poet Joaquin Miller 
known as "The Poet of the Sierras," he wrote a number of romantic poems sympathizing 
Il^rtho forllous Catfor;^ bandit, Joaquin Murietto. Miller, whose original name was 
rinrinnatus Heiner went so far as to take the bandit's name for his own. 

One of the most unusual moments in Oakland's history was the day its population 
rtoiihioH The date was April 18, 1906, when San Francisco was leveled by an eorth- 
^uakl Dulina the next few days thousands of San Franciscans fled their burning city to 
seek'heher in neaS barely touched by the quake. It has been estima ed 

that Oakland housed 50,000 refugees during the crisis 

them remained to become permanent citizens. The sparing of Ookfond °“;'"9 the earth 
quake was a great blessing. The San Francisco Examiner, a week after the disaster. 
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tribute to the generosity and kindness of the city, said, "Never can San Francisco forget 
the nobility of Oakland." 

The sudden impetus to business in Oakland launched a period of growth unparallel- 
ed in the history of the state. The population increased to 150,000 by 1910, including 
the largest concentration of Negroes on the West Coa?t, many of whom were laborers 
for the railroads. It was during these years after the turn of the century that Oakland s 
unique geographical situation changed her to a city of industrial magnitude. 

Oakland's location on the estuary of the San Francisco Bay, with easy access to the 
Pacific Ocean, enabled her to grow as a shipping center. The Moore Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, the first modern shipyard in Oakland Harbor, was founded in 1906. The years 
during World War 1 established this company as one of the nation's major shipbuilders. 
The Union Construction Company made its start in 1910 as a firm of consulting and con- 
struction engineers for placer mining operations. In 1918 they entered the shipbuilding 
field and soon established one of the finest shipyard organizations in the bay district, 
employing approximately 3500 persons, among them some of the best known shipbuilders 
on the west coast. They made a substantial contribution to the industrial growth of 

Several major railways established their western termini at the Oakland waterfront. 
The railroad complex, combined with shipping facilities and an excellent location for 
trade with foreign ports, eventually raised Oakland to the rank of a major commercial 
center. However, her position as a "bedroom city" for San Francisco continued until the 
years during the first World War. In 1912 four-fifths of the commuters to San Francisco 
came from Oakland and adjacent areas. 

Industries, encouraged by Oakland's level terrain (more suitable for industrial pur- 
poses than San Francisco), and its access to vast amounts of hydro-electric p^wer (more 
than most industrial centers of the Northeast), began to develop on a large scale. By 
1910 Oakland boasted 460 manufacturing establishments with an annual output of ap- 
proximately $30,000,000. Its main producers were large food plants, packing houses, 
canneries, mills and ironworks. In 1915 General Motors built a Chevrolet plant in Oak- 
land and then expanded its facilities into a larger General Motors plant in 1927. 

By the end of World War 1, Oakland was referred to by some as "The Glasgow 
of the United States," because of its great shipbuilding and drydock complex; "The Mar- 
seilles of the Pacific," because of its vast production of foodstuffs; and "The Detroit of 
the West," because of Ford and General Motors plants and an unusually large number 
of automobile distributing houses. Its peculiar functions of heavy manufacturing, ware- 
housing, and transportation left San Francisco in a dependent position, industrially and 

commercially, for the first time in the history of the two cities. 

But as a financial, shopping and cultural center, San Francisco was, and still is, the 
dominant city in the Bay Area. The citizens of Oakland were considered rather phleg- 
matic in their stimulation of cultural and recreational activities. In the days of vaudeville 
there was a joke that "the three worst weeks in show business are Christmas, Easter, 

and Oakland." , i • i i r 

A pattern of rapid growth in Oakland continued after World War I. In January ot 

1933, a survey was conducted by the Federal Government to determine the degree of 
industrial and commercial progress in many cities of the United States. Oakland was 
ranked as one of the five most progressive cities in the nation and the only such city on 
the West Coast. Producers of soaps, wines, soda, tiles and leather goods prospered. 
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Several large inter-state trucking firms based in Oakland. A municipal airport, built dur- 
ing the thirties, added to the transportation facilities; it has since been expanded to a 
modern $20,000,000 jet-port. In 1939 the number of industrial plants had increased to 
1,415 with an annual output of almost $500,000,000, a gain of 300 percent over the 
number of establishments in 1910 and a gain of 1,500 percent in value of goods pro- 
duced. By 1940, the population had climbed to more than 300,000 people. 



The Impact of World War II on Oakland 

The years between 1940 and 1945, when the United States was involved in World 
War II, marked the most substantial turning point in Oakland's history. In order to bring 
the history of the city within the scope of our analysis of the development of Oakland 
as a gray area, we will describe the impact of the war years and the post-war years 
upon the city's industrial, commercial, and population growth. 

The entire West Coast experienced an unprecedented expansion of industry during 
the war years. A national defense production program involved the development of 
plant construction, reconversion and expansion, and brought about huge increases in 
employed personnel. With the attack on Pearl Harbor in 1941 and the step-up of war 
production, great masses of the population moved to the coasts and the Great Lakes 
region where ships and planes were to be built and military and naval installations 
located. The recruitment of workers for industry brought a million persons, including 
250,000 Negroes mainly from the South and Southwest, to the Pacific Coast. The San 
Francisco Bay Area, as the key shipbuilding center of the state, quickly became one of 
the major war production centers of the nation and, likewise, one of its important labor 

market areas. n ^ 

The war boom brought millions of dollars worth of industrial investment to Oakland. 

For many years the. city had been developing into one of the Pacific Coasts major in- 
dustrial and transportation centers. Oakland was the terminus of three trans-continental 
railroads, the Southern Pacific, Western Pacific, and Santa Fe. The port provided exten 
sive harbor facilities for inter-coastal. South American, and Trans-Pacific steamship lines. 
The city was a base for several inter-state trucking firms which served an eleven-state 
area of the West. Many acres of industrial sites were available for development, as 

were vast amounts of hydro-electric power. 

In 1940, prior to the United States' intervention in the war, the metropolitan Oak- 
land area had more than $62,000,000 in government contracts for defense. In addition 
to this $62,000,000 in government funds, more than $127,000,000 was awarded to Oak- 
land shipbuilding and manufacturing concerns. Approximately 18,500 people were ern- 
ployed in defense industries. The Oakland Naval Supply Depot, Alameda Naval Air 
Station, and Oakland Army Supply Base employed almost 8,000 persons. Three major 
shipbuilding firms, Todd Shipbuilding, Moore Shipbuilding, and General Engineering, 
employed another 8,000. 

In 1942, after U.S. intervention in the war, more than 142,000 people were em- 
ployed as laborers in the city's eleven shipyards. Most of the industrial activity during 
the war years was centered in food and kindred products, heavy machinery, and iron, 
steel, and their products. More than 61,000 people were employed in industries. The 
Henry J. Kaiser Corporation located its Pacific Coast headquarters in Oakland, as did 
the U.S. Maritime Commission. 
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Information on Oakland during the years 1942-44 is limited. During those years the 
War Department prohibited publication of information concerning new industries and the 
expansion details of present industries because a great many were producing vital war 
materials in addition to their usual peacetime output. Population estimates for 1944 in- 
dicated that the Bay Area population gained 582,809, showing the largest gain of any 
area in the nation for the period 1940-44. The metropolitan Oakland area^gained in 
population by 172,537 during 1940-44, a growth rate which was nearly double the 

growth rate in San Francisco. i.^ n j 

By 1945 there were more than 155,000 workers from the metropolitan Oakland 
area in industry. Industrial growth in the form of new investments and buildings as well 
as expansion of old facilities represented more than $1 1,500,000. Among the new plants 
in Oakland was a half-million dollar laboratory for Forest Products and a large aircraft- 
building complex for Hiller Industries. Considerable expansions were made in the Iron 
and Steel Division of Kaiser Industries, the Bechtel Corporation, and the American Pipe 
and Construction Company. Approximately $90,000,000 was invested in new homes and 
apartment buildings, $26,000,000 in utilities and transportation, and more than 

$75,000,000 in county and city projects. . r 

The post-war years brought about significant changes in Oakland. The end ot the 
war, and the subsequent cancellation of many government contracts, struck a severe 
blow to Oakland's heavy industrial activity. Millions of dollars worth of investments were 
abruptly withdrawn from the city, leaving behind a large force of unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers, many of whom were Negroes who had been recruited during wartime. 

An extensive freeway system was beginning to emerge throughout the Bay Area 
after the war, offering great mobility to the work force. The freeways offered a similar 
mobility to industry and appear to be a factor in the industrial move from Oakland. No 
longer was it essential to locate in Oakland, heart of the labor market. The costs ot land 
for industrial sites were rising and imposed serious restrictions upon plans to expand the 
physical facilities of plants for additional buildings or extended parking facilities. New 
methodology and automation were rendering many factories obsolete. 

Heavy industry began to leave Oakland proper, moving to peripheral areas where 
land costs were lower and more space was available. Many new industries located in 
Contra Costa and southern Alameda counties, where the population figures and indus- 
trial investments have steadily climbed since the war years. Such nationally known firms 
as General Motors, Dow Chemical, and Shell Oil Company relocated to expanded sites 

in suburban areas. . j * 

A general trend since the war, coinciding with the out-migration of heavy industry 

from the city, has been for more technical and research industries to locate in Oakland. 
There has also been an influx of service institutions, such as banks, to Oakland, as well 
as a growing warehousing business. Both fields of endeavor are expected to continue 

to expando , . /-% n j 

In order to gain some additional perspective on current conditions in Oakland, an 

examination of several problem areas may be helpful. 

Population 

The population trends during the last 25 years bear heavily upon our analysis of 
the development of Oakland as a core city or gray area. Population figures for whites 
and non-wLes are based upon census tract data for the years 1940, 1950, and 1960. 
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The fiaures show the increasing out-migration of Caucasians from the city and the con- 
tinuously increasing in-migration of non-whites. The influx of non-whites to Oakland began 
during World War 11 when government and industrial interests recruited Southern Neg- 
roes as unskilled laborers for factories. Since the war, the continued migration of Neg- 
roes to Oakland has resulted in part from technological displacement in the agricultural 
areas of the South. This movement has resulted in Oakland becoming a “terminal” city 
in the Negro movement to the West. A summary of the population changes during the 
period 1940-1960 is represented in the table below: 





WHITE AND NON-WHITE 


POPULATION 


IN OAKLAND (1940-1960) 






White 


Non-white 


% of 


%of 


Total 


Year 


Population 


Population 


Total White Total Non-white 


Population 


1940 


287,936 


14,227 


95.3 


4.7 


302,163 


1950 


328,797 


55,778 


85.5 


14.5 


384,600 


1960 


270,523 


97,025 


73.6 


26.4 


367,548 



The census tract data for 1 940 indicates that 84 percent of the total non-white popu- 
lation was contained in 17 out of 72 census tracts. At this time the non-white population 
represented 4.7 percent of the total population. All other census tracts in the city con- 
tained less then five percent non-Caucasian population. In 1940 the Negro population, 
comprising more than one-half of the non-whites in Oakland, numbered 8,462. With few 
exceptions this Negro concentration was located in West Oakland. ^ 

In 1950 the non-white population had tripled but was still concentrated in much the 
same area: 16 out of 72 census tracts contained 89 percent of the total non-white popu- 
lation. However, for the first time a number of census tracts, located primarily in West 
Oakland, contained over 75 percent non-Caucasians. In addition, 15 census tracts which 
had previously contained less than five percent non-Caucasians then registered between 
five and 50 percent non-Caucasians. The Negro population, numbering 47,562, comprised 

approximately four-fifths of the total non-white population. 

A continuing population increase had been expected for the city in 1960 - an as- 
sumption based upon records indicating a greater supply of dwelling units and an in- 
crease in school-age children since 1950. However, the population decreased by ap- 
proximately 17,000 during the decade of the 1950's, a decline of 4.4 percent from the 
1950 figure. An analysis of the census tract figures for this period shows that while the 
overall population decreased, the number of non-whites increased sharply, a gain of 
73.9 percent over the 1 950 non-white total. The figures reveal an obvious out-migration 

of Caucasians from the city. ■ l il l j 

During the 1950's the non-whites began to expand from areas which they had pre- 
viously occupied and moved into traditionally white areas. Geographically the non-white 
movement was from West Oakland to the northern and eastern sections of the city. By 
1960, 36.1 percent of the census tracts (26 out of 72) contained more than 86 percent 
of the total non-white population. The Negro population numbered 83,618, comprising 

approximately 22.8 percent of the total population. 

In 1960, 6.5 percent, or 23,729, of Oakland's residents had Spanish surnames. In 
other words’, the Spanish surname minority group was about one-fourth the size of the 
non-white population. Negroes and Spanish surname minority groups together made up 
about one-third, or 33 percent, of Oakland's total population. 



Education 

The population of the Oakland Public Schools reflects the increase in minority group 
attendance. The population change in recent years becomes evident when we examine 

the following table: 



RACIAL COMPOSITION OF 
OAKLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 1963-1965 





Spanish 

Surname 


Other 

White 


June 1963 


4,932 

8% 


27,130 

44% 


March 1964 


4,675 

l.S% 


25,678 

41.5% 


March 1965 


4,761 

8% 


23,978 

39% 


October 1965 


4,862 

8% 


22,738 

36% 



Negro 


Oriental 


Other 


Total 


26,430 


3,215 


369 


62,076 


42.5% 


5% 


0.5% 


100% 


28,018 


3,264 


603 


62,238 


45% 


5% 


1% 


100% 


29,239 


3,185 


624 


61,787 


47% 


5% 


1% 


100% 


30,871 


3,269 


653 


62,393 


50% 


5% 


1% 


100% 



The percentage of Negroes is highest in the lower grades, and diminishes with ad- 
vancing grade levels. The combined minority groups for elementary schools in October 
of 1965 exceeded 60 percent. Since this figure is considered the best avai able base for 
predicting future junior and senior high school populations, it is reasonable to assume 
that the Oakland schools will, in the very near future, be predominantly attended by 



This shift in the racial composition of the Oakland schools is related to the flight o 
the young, child-bearing Caucasian families to the suburbs, and their replacement by 
Negro families with children. Movement of families at the child-bearing ages produces 

a profound eifect on the racial composition of a community. i r il 

The table on page 17 presents information concerning the educational level 
citizens of Oakland, based upon 1960 census data. It is significant that more than half 
or 52 percent, of the Spanish surname population has completed only elernentary schoo 
or less. It is also significant that 44 percent of the non-white population has completed 

elementary school or less. 



Employment 

In June, 1964 the U. S. Department of Labor estimated the overall unemployment 
rate in Oakland at 1 1 percent. A general rule applied to the Oakland area by the Cali- 
fornia State Employment Service for approximating the percentage of unemployed in the 
non-white population is to double the overall rate. The 1964 non-white unemployment 
rate would therefore be estimated at a figure in excess of 20 percent. The 1960 census 
reported that 14 percent of the Negroes in Oakland were unemployed. Since there was 
a general grov/th of unemployment until June, 1964, the 20 percent figure appears to 
be a reasonable approximation. A recently published report by the California State De- 
partment of Public Health estimates that, for the second quarter of 1965, the city-wide 
unemployment rate was 5.6 percent. The unemployment rate for non-whites could be 
estimated at approximately 1 1 percent for the total city. 
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When we consider the census figures in broad context it appears that being non- 
white increases the probability of being a member of the poverty population. In 1960, 
26 percent of Oakland's population was non-white. However, 64 percent of the non- 
whites were in the lowest quartile of income, and 65 percent were in the lowest quartile 
of education. The relationship between income, education and employment has been 

well documented. , . ^ , i • i *• 

The table on page 19 shows the distribution of the Oakland population m relation 

to unemployment and family income, based on 1960 census information. 

Welfare 

Coinciding with the population changes in Oakland, there has been a dispropor- 
tionate increase in the number of welfare cases in the city. Although the estimated pop- 
ulation increase in the City of Oakland between January, 1964 and January, 1965 was 
.8 percent, the increase in the number of welfare cases in less than one year, July, 
1964 to April, 1965 was 12.6 percent. In view of this fact, that the welfare sector of the 
population is growing much faster than the population of the city as a whole, it would 
appear that economic circumstances have caused a considerable shifting of formerly 
non-dependent residents into the welfare sector of the community. The following table 
shows the number of cases in each of the welfare programs during a one-year period. 

WELFARE CASES 



OAKLAND (1964 - SPRING, 


1965) 

1964 


Spring, 1965 


Old Age Assistance 


7,507 


7,603 


Aid to the Blind 


499 


497 


Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children 


4,771 


5,003 


(father unemployed) 




606 


Children in Boarding Homes and Institutions 




276 


Aid to Disabled 


1,206 


2,014 


Medical Assistance to the Aged 


353 


455 


General Assistance 


389 


255 


Total Cases 


14,725 


16,709 



Housing 

One of the problems which emerged from the migration of minority groups to the 
Bay Area during the war years was that of providing adequate housing facilities. The 
jobs for which many Southern rural and semi-rural Negroes had come west were in 
shipbuilding and government installations. By 1946 most of these jobs had ended. Most 
of the Negroes remained in this area and their numbers were increased as war veterans 
and other migrants moved in. 

During the war years thousands of units of temporary war workers' housing had 
been built, housing 55 percent of all Negro families in the Bay Area. Ninety percent of 
these dwelling units were considered substandard either by structural condition, lack or 
sanitary facilities or through overcrowding (there were three Negro families to every 
two dwellings occupied by Negroes). 




DISTRIBUTION OF OAKLAND POPULATION 
IN RELATION TO UNEMPLOYMENT AND FAMILY INCOME 

(I960 Census Data) 
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The end of the war brought about legislation intended to close down these public 
housing projects, thereby greatly diminishing the supply of cheap housing in nearby 
areas. Negroes were suddenly forced to find adequate private housing elsewhere. For 
many of these people the only alternative was to move to the older central districts in 
Oakland and Berkeley. These older cities contained the only significant supply of cheap 
housing available in the whole region. They also contained most of the districts open to 

ethnic minorities at any price. 

Figures for the total number of families who moved from nearby war housing pro- 
jects to Oakland are not available. However, a few limited relocation studies indicate 
that there was a definite trend for displaced Negroes to relocate in Oakland. In a study 
of the movement of 338 non-white families from a Berkeley-Albany temporary housing 
project, it was shown that approximately 44 percent, or 161 families, located in 12 census 
tracts in Oakland. Such factors as overcrowding and doubling-up of families, low vacancy 
rates, obsolescence and old structures were, and are, characteristic of the areas of non- 
white concentration. It seems clear that the city was not prepared to accommodate those 
families moving from nearby areas, let alone the rising number of migrants from within 

and out of the state. 

In recent years the Bay Area as a whole has experienced a tremendous building 
expansion. Most of this building takes place outside the older cities such as Berkeley and 
Oakland, forming an extensive belt of predominantly new cities and unincorporated 
communities almost totally occupied by white families in the lower-middle, middle, and 
upper income groups. On the other hand, the stock of housing available to lower in- 
come and minority group families is small in relation to the constantly increasing de- 
mand. Whatever low cost housing is available is concentrated, for the most part, in the 
central districts of the older core cities. Thus, in these districts there is a tendency toward 
chronic shortage and concomitant exploitation, with steady expansion of blight and ghetto 
conditions. It appears that additional lower income and minority group people will con- 
tinue to locate in the older cities, such as Berkeley, Oakland, and San Francisco, simply 
because they have no other place to go. 
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3. Th® Orgcmi*®***"* of #Ko Pro|ecl 



In December, 1961 the "Proposal to the Ford Foundation for a Program °f Com- 
munity Development" from the community of Oakland ^as submitted, and m March, 
1962 the first phase of the Oakland Interagency Project (OIP) was funded. A grant of 
$2 000,000, extended over a three year period, provided only limited funds for the pro- 
\ec\. With so limited an investment it was pointless to hope to achieve any substantial 
impact on the entire city; therefore, a reasonable alternative was to select a section of 

Oakland for a demonstration project. ... . , lui 

The staff of the Foundation apparently visualized this project as a parallel to the 

research programs of industry. Prior to 1961 industry had considerable experience with 

research and develapment projects but parallels had nat been 

jects in local government. Therefore,, since there was no precedent, the shortcoming 
the design of the proposal to meet o research and development purpose should be 

understood in light of its pioneering aspect. ,l .c 

Restricting the project to the Costlemont High School attendance area rather than 

dispersing the limited resources throughout the city, increased the chances "^a* P 
iect would create a visible impact. This area, the extreme eastern section of Oakland, 
contained approximately one-fifth of the city's population. The rationale for selectmg 
Costlemont was that it had many more strengths than the central slums, and these 
strengths provided an atmorphere more amenable to social change. From an ana ysis 
of the 1960 census data, it appeared that Costlemont was racially mixed; however, in 
the 1950-60 decade there was substantial evidence that Caucasians were leaving as 
Negroes were migrating into the area. 



o 
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Population Changes in Castlemont 
1950 to 1960 



1950 

72,797 

69,574 

2,678 

545 



1960 

76,993 

55,907 

19,376 

1,710 



Net Change 

+ 4,196 

- 13,667 
+ 16,698 
+ 1,165 



Total Population - Castlemont 
White 
Negro 
Other races 

The developers of Oakland's proposal were concerned about the probability of 
Castlemont becoming a Negro ghetto. The proposal stated: "The present racial pattern 
also affords an opportunity to test whether, through a concerted and intensive attack on 

social problems, the process of racial transition can be arrested."® 

A description of the transition which was taking place in Castlemont was presented 

in the proposal: • n i u i 

’’The Negroes moving into Castlemont are largely of the lower middle classes, but 

with a not negligible sprinkling of teachers, professional men and civil servants. For the 

majority of Oakland Negroes, a move to East Oakland is a move to better housing and 

better neighborhoods. No great social distance, apart from color, separates the incoming 

Negroes from the whites they are replacing, but, of course, the whites are themselves 

moving upward, with the Negroes following. The outgoing whites look to the suburbs 

while the Negroes are moving from downtown slums to what was an outlying area 

twenty years ago."^ j i i lu 

The many participating agencies began to prepare themselves to undertake the pro- 
grams related to the f/rsf phase of the Ford grant which provided $1,250,000 for demon- 
stration programs. The agencies proved to be in various stages of readiness for the 

implementation of their projects. 

For the purpose of administering the project, a structure was developed within the 
existing framework of the city government. The project was administered by the City 
Manager's office, with the City Manager acting as Executive Director. He delegated au- 
thority to the staff which coordinated the project. The staff was comprised of city em- 
ployees who were an integral part of the bureaucracy which operates government. (See 

organizational chart, page 23.) 

Cormnittee of Executives 



A Committee of Executives was established to coordinate the program and to act as 
a liaison with cooperating agencies. The duties assigned this committee were: (1) to es- 
tablish interagency policy for the project, (2) to guide the project coordinator's activities 
in implementing the interagency aspects of the project, (3) to review applications for 

funds. . r 1 . 1 

It should be noted from the outset that this was a committee of executives not an 

executive committee. They were authorized to make policy only in the United area of 

interagency coordination, and the statement of their charge carefully excluded them 

infringing on the autonomy of any of the participating agencies. The members of this 

4 Proposal to the Ford Foundation, December, 1961, p. 15. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 
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first Committee of Executives were the City Offfct!°°he Dh 

Chief of Police the Superintendent of Recreation, the C r, ■ a i tl_ ni<;trict 

Sr of Welfare, the Health Officer, and the Supervising Parale Agent. The D,str,ct 

which prereded it, the Associated Agencies ^e observed m the c^^ 

Committee of Executives The ^®">® "’®" 7®'“ Committee of 

mittee of the Associated Agencies ^® Agencies cammittee; 

sr c 

agency Project. !„ri<;dictions- the city, the school district, the 

Employment j , , , he limits 

of their autharity. The maintenance of good *"'^7P®77;°J;;,7JSdy to'the'’ Cdy Man- 
over program issues. The cornmittee oc e °'^®®,'f, . gyen though the proposal 

defined ttL^^mm'ttLVsip’uld'^^^^^^^^^^ 

they were unable to =«P®^®»® 

” r““ 

agencies. 



Citizens Advisory Committee 

A Citizens Advisory 'Se foIfawmg''fuldio^^ 'rctrtified'that appH- 

the City Manager, was reviewed reLmmendotions of the Committee of 

cations for funds were in order, (2) received progress reports from 

Executives concerning ''^® ^'^7 " m 7e"e of Execu'tL reports with 

participating agencies, and the Com reviewed applications for funds which 

SrocVred'^froin'^^^ other than the 

rngfa.^te tteTo^:— 

. V,..) tho imnortance of lay leadership in stimulating agency 

execlfive^to p°orticipatnn"an inter-agency^ 

?r:rr -i- .. >k. o. 

T^Thompson, TKo Paop/e Pr6»lom. National Civic Review, Li, No. 8 (Septennber, 1962). 



the Ford Foundation. Since the City Manager was the director of the project, his attitude 
about the role of lay people in the on-going operation of the project may have caused 
the CAC to accept a secondary role during the life of the project. 

The committee was the only part of the administrative apparatus which involved the 
lay citizenry of the community. All the other administrative committees were comprised 
of professionals who were related in some way to the conduct of the project. The Citizens 
Advisory Committee interpreted its function as that of a reactive body to the recorn- 
mendations of the Committee of Executives and the City Manager. Throughout the his- 
tory of the OIP, the CAC did not interpret its charge as including the initiation of action, 
and they maintained a relatively passive role. 



Research Advisory Committee 

A unique feature of the project which was incorporated into the proposal was the 
development of a link with staff members of the University of California. The Research 
Advisory Committee (RAC) was appointed by the Committee of Executives and served 
them in an advisory and consultive capacity. Thiscommittee was composed of distinguish- 
ed faculty representing several fields, including sociology, social welfare, business admin- 
istration, criminology, public health, education and city planning. 

At the outset of the project the role of this committee was vague. Although there 
may !?ave been some anticipation that serious research would be undertaken, most of 
the agency programs were developed with little attention given to evaluative designs. 
This omission created considerable difficulty in developing the necessary data which is 
basic to research. 

The role of the Research Division as originally conceived underwent major revision 
when the responsibility for designing new programs was transferred to a separate de- 
partment. This step was taken in the fall of 1963, and served as a formal recognition 
that the project was not oriented toward a research and development objective. How- 
ever, this separation made the Interagency Project conform more closely to the organi- 
zation of the other Ford Gray Area Projects. New Haven,, Boston, Philadelphia, North 
Carolina, and Washington, D.C. had been funded following the original grant to Oakland. 

Oakland was the first community funded as part of the Ford Foundation Gray Area 
Project. However, the linkage between a community project and a university did not 
serve as a prototype for other communities. Perhaps the uniqueness of this relationship 
has some bearing on the fact that Oakland proved to be the only community of the 
Gray Area Projects to make an effort at comprehensive evaluation of all of its programs. 
In the other communities research was relegated to a secondary position and even such 
a basic research function as evaluation of programs was an unusual occurrence. In Oak- 
land, due to the recommendations of the Research Advisory Committee, policy was es- 
tablished by the Committee of Executives and the Citizens Advisory Committee that all 
programs funded through the Interagency Project would be evaluated. However, this 
policy was carried out by the participating agencies with varying degrees of enthusiasm. 

The Research Advisory Committee functioned as consultants in assisting the research 
staff in the development, implementation, and analysis of evaluative studies. This com- 
mittee also played a major role in selecting the Research Director, and in making many 
of the resources of the University of California available to the research staff of the 
project. 
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Project Operations Committee 

Since all the programs funded under the Interagency Project were designed and 
operated by a number of community agencies, the problem of coordination persisted 
throughout the life of the project. There was need for a structure to facilitate communi- 
cation among staff who were directly responsible for the operation of the programs. The 
directors of programs were staff members of community agencies who were assigned 
this operational responsibility. The Project Operations Committee served as a vehicle 
for communication when the program directors faced operational problems. 

The' staff who served on this committee, representing a middle management level in 
their own agencies, had conflicts in responsibility similar to those o the executives. In 
order to strive for the goals stated in. the proposal, the directors would 
plement new services and contribute to bringing about institutiona changes. At the same 
time they were employed by institutions which were historically reluctant to change. 
During the history of the Project Operations Committee, the group managed well in 
carrying out assignments from the Committee of Executives in solving Problems of ad- 
ministrative detail, but they did not initiate any actions which challenged the structure 

of any institution. 



Field Liaison Committee 

For a brief period of time a Field Liaison Committee coordinated activities at a field 
operations level. The members of this committee were field supervisors ° ^ ^ 

committee framework to interpret the policies developed at the ig er ec e ons o 

field personnel. 



The Oakland Project 

The Ford Foundation funded the University of California Extension with a three year 
arant of $99,500 to undertake an urban extension project. This project was o 

Lt not part of, the grant to the city. The purpose of this project, which was identified 
as The Oakland Project, was ". . .to test the hypothesis that community development and 
improvement programs can be effectively aided and accelerated by the applicatmn of 
university resources to the substantive and methodological problems which must be re- 
solved if social science research is to be translated into improved social practice 

This project provided Oakland with a number of institutes and seminars for the pro- 
fessionl 3 fai citizens. These meetings, sponsored by the Oakland Project typically 
were presentations by a panel of experts on topics such os ra« relations and housmg 
with all those attending invited to participate in spirited discussions. The effectivene 
these meetings in improving social services or increasing community involvement was 

3plic!r In this grant to the University Extension was that this project 
the resources of the University into Oakland to assist the community in making needed 
nstitutional changes. It is interesting to note that this project, which was funded to assist 



Proposal to the Ford Foundation for a Program of Community Development, (December, 1961), p. . 
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community ogsnciss modify procticss, ottocksd ths probism by opplicotion of ths trodi 
tional procedures of the University Extension Department. 

There is not sufficient data to make an accurate assessment of the success of the 
Oakland Project in extending the resources of the University into the community. It is 
incongruous that the staff of a project designed to translate social science research to a 
community failed to implement an objective evaluation of their own activities. 

The Project Reorganization 

The City Manager, with the assistance of the Committee of Executives and repre- 
sentatives of the minority community, selected the Coordinator of the Project. The nian 
who was selected was an obvious choice, since he had played a vital role in acqu. /nting 
the Ford Foundation with the problems of Oakland and had been one of the authors of 
the proposal to the Foundation. In addition, he brought to the job his experience as the 
designer and coordinator of the Associated Agencies. He was experienced in the field 
of community relations, and his acceptability to the minority community was enhanced 

because he was Negro. 

The Coordinator had the responsibility to help the agencies implement their pro- 
grams and generate community support for this new venture while working within the 
framework of a municipal government. Although there was a change of coordinators 
during the first phase of the project, the job responsibilities remained the same. 

Bringing a new organization into the structure of a city created a dislocation and 
required some changes within the municipal government. Social service programs, such 
as the Oakland Interagency Project, were new to the city bureaucracy. The slow, painful 
accommodation caused enough frustration within the staff of the new agency to lead to 
the resignations of the first Coordinator and Researcfi Director. 

The Committee of Executives was able to assist the Coordinator in coping with ad- 
ministrative issues. They made decisions on reallocation of funds and paved the way for 
improving interagency communication. However, the policies which guided the Coordi- 
nator were those set by his immediate superior, the City Manager. The role of the City 
Manager, as Executive Director of the Project, was not challenged since the executives 
on the committee were careful not to infringe on each other's jurisdictions. As a com- 
mittee of executives, they had no power to enforce their decisions. The power for de- 
cision making at a policy level remained wnth the elected officials such as the City Coun- 
cil, Board of Supervisors, Board of Education, and the State Legislature. Therefore, the 
Committee of Executives had power only while they functioned on a common consent 

basis. 

Throughout the entire history of the Interagency Project, the scope of authority of 
the Committee of Executives remained obscure. The efficiency of operation was main- 
tained because the project was part of the City Manager's Office. Since the City Man- 
ager is the Administrative Officer of the City Council, with direct communication to the 
source of power, policy decisions were available to the Coordinator through the City 

Manager. 

This failure to clarify the authority of the Committee of Executives created consider- 
able hardships when the structure of the Interagency Project was changed in November, 
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1964 in order to qualify for the funds available under the Economic Opportunity Act 
(EOA)’This act required that a representative board be established as the policy making 
lody for the administration of pr^rams funded by the Office of Economic Opporfonhy 
(OEO). Oakland was fortunate to have a structure which could be adapted to meet 
requirements of the OEO. The organfeational ambiguities were not appreciated until a 

series of crises were experienced by the new board of directors. Tommittee 

In the process of meeting OEO requirements, the Mayor commended the Committee 

of Executives and the Citizens Advisory Committee for their past services and appoin 
the Oakland Economic Development Council (OEDC) to serve as the new policy ma ers. 
This council was built on the cadre of the membership of the 

mittee and was expanded to include broader representation from labor, minority group 
leadership, and civil rights organizations, as well as business and industry. 

The OEDC was given the power by the City Council to apply for funds °nd approve 
their dispersal. However, since the funds were administered by the City of Oakland, the 
final approval of all requests for funds, and approval for expenditures, 
the City Council. The staff of the Oakland Interagency Project was redesignated the De 
partment of Human Resources. The Department of Human Resources s.aff ^ 
olovees and subject to the instructions of the City Manager. Therefore, the City Counci 
also controls the staff which is to servethe Development Council. Again, ‘^is may restrict 
the policy making effectiveness of the OEDC, since their scope of responsibility appears 
to be the'^ initiation of requests for funds and preliminary approval for their expenditure. 

Al thl time of this'writing, the limitation of policy moking power oes^ot appeo 
to have seriously affected the decision making role of OEDC. To date, he City Council 
has approved, with one exception, the actions ofthe Development Council, and the nriem 
Lrs of OEDC function as though they have broad policy making prerogatives As long 
as the City Council continues to endorse the actions of OEDC, they are functionally 

powerful policy making body, since they act as an extension of the ' 

In the one instance when the City Council vetoed the action of the OEDC a crisis 

developed. The veto was interpreted by the membership of OEDC as a *° 

their authority to make policy. The feelings generated by this act 
apparLy stimulated both bodies to meet so that they might more clearly de me he 
relationship between the OEDC and the City Council. At the time of this writing the 

work of this committee has not been completed. , ,r . f«r nu 

The present state of ambiguity appears to have resulted from the transfer o 
thority from the Committee of Executives and Citizens Advisory Committee to OEDC. 
The policy making bodies ofthe Interagency Project were established by the Mayor and 
City Manager of Oakland, with the concurrence of the City Council, who 
money. However, the extent of authority of the committees appointed to administer th 

''°''‘whirl7e\rmit'The'‘difficulties related to the ambiguity of ^‘^ucture th^e is the 
likelihood that the project enjoyed some benefits because of the lack of clarity. 

OEDC irfirst establ^ City Council might have been reluctant to delegate au- 

thority to a new force which would have a powerful voice in determining the expe®^'" 

ture of millions of dollars. The membership of OEDC, on the other ^0"^. ^ 

accepted a role in which they interpreted their function as perfunctorily endorsing the 



9 U.S. 88th Congress, 2nd Session. S, 2642i The War on Poverty The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
Washington, D.C.: Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 1964. 



decisions of the City Council., Therefore the ambiguities provided an area for neg°"°- 
tion It is possible that, at the time OEDC was first appointed, neither body could have 
accepted a clear mandate as defined by the other. At this time it would be prernature 
to predict how the process of clarification of responsibilities will affect the mutual rela- 
tionship between OEDC and the City Council. 
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4« Reaching Out 

The concept of actively bringing sgcial services to those who have need for some 
form of assistance has undergone many changes and has experienced varying stages of 
popularity in modern urban history. Some of the earlier forms of reaching out services 
involved bringing assiJitance to the poor, such as food, clothing, household furnishings, 
and medical services, as well as advice on how to behave and believe. 

Modern aggressive social services have diminished the emphasis on material as- 
sistance. Food and clothing distribution have been replaced by advice and services 
(medical, housekeeping, etc.). With the current interest Oakland in reaching out, the 
poor now may remain passively at home, and there is a likelihood that they will be dis- 
covered and advised by a community worker. Although we have many resources with 
which to assist people who are unable to provide for their own basic necessities, the 
process of making application for such help requires that applicants be sufficiently skilled 
to find an agency which provides services appropriate to their needs and then tollow 

prescribed application procedures. _ , i j- 

Goals One and Two, stated in the proposal to the Ford Foundation, were most di- 
rectly related to reaching out services. In this chapter we will describe the programs 
most related to these goals: 



o 




Goal I. "To reverse the process of social disorganization nov/ characteristic of 
many neighborhoods and v^hich lies at the root of many pathological 
manifestations such as delinquent behavior, school failures, and neighbor- 
hood deterioration. 

Goal II. To accelerate the integration of nev/comers into the community at neigh- 
borhood and broader levels.” 

As we examine the programs in detail, we should be aware that the services were 
designed with an implicit assumption that the potential recipients had an unexpressed 
need for advice. If this basic assumption was false it is logical to anticipate that the pro- 
grams related to Goals One and Two would be met with considerable apathy. 

The Alameda County Council of Social Planning had the only program directed at 
Goal One. Activities related to Goal Two attracted three agencies, the Oakland Recrea- 
tion Department, the Alameda County Health Department, and the Urban League. The 
common purpose of all the projects described in this chapter was to aggressively reach 
out to people who had not previously made use of community agencies. 
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The Council of Social Planning 

The Council of Social Planning (CSP) is a county-wide organization through which 
interested citizens and organizations work to coordinate and plan public and private 
social welfare services. The Council also provides information and referral services to 
the general public and recruits volunteers to work in public and private health, welfare, 

cultural, and recreational activities. . . . i 

The CSP's District Council Program was intended to bring about citizen involvement 

at the district and neighborhood level and to encourage voluntary neighborhood im- 
provement projects. District organization programs have been used in a number of the 
nation's cities to energize communities in achieving social change. Traditionally a neigh- 
borhood-block group has been relatively powerless to accomplish change. However, a 
district council can draw upon several neighborhoods and, therefore, a wider range of 
citizen resources. Such councils have the potential to mobilize a more powerful public 

force. , , . f . I 

District councils were organized in Oakland in 1957 by employing professional com- 
munity organizers to encourage existing district-community leaders to participate in a 
council movement. The Ford Foundation added new funds to expand the existing pro- 
gram. However, the staff of the Foundation was not enthusiastic about the District Coun- 
cil Program. In fact, they agreed to fund the project only because of the persistent and 
persuasive arguments of the proposals authors. The Oakland project designers firmly 
believed that such a District Council Program was needed and were determined to see 

it funded. , r c • i m 

The Foundation seemed to be more opposed to the Council of Social Planning as 

the operating agency, than to the idea of district councils. The Ford Foundation staff be- 
lieved that the Council of Social Planning was governed by a Board of Directors who 
were typically cautious in their administrative policy. Since the purpose of the district 
councils was to promote social action to bring about innovations in the community, it 
seemed unlikely that the CSP would provide the kind of leadership necessary for such 

a social movement. 

10 Proposal to the Ford Foundation, (December, 1961), p. 11. 



The Council of Social Planning is dependent upon a United Community Fund for 
support, which is in turn dependent upon industry and business for major financial con- 
tributions. The nature of the financial backing perhaps explains the observations of the 
Foundation staff as to the apparent conservatism of the Board of Directors. The Ford 
Foundation had previously observed the difficulties confronting an agency which organized 
an assault on its own source of life. It is not surprising that the Foundation was reluctant 
to sponsor this project. 

A second reason for the coolness of the Foundation may have been that they did 
not believe that the District Council Program was consistent with the primary goal of 
helping disadvantaged youth. The Foundation staff believed that programs for youth 
were the most effective means to break the cycle of poverty. However, Ford relented 
and the District Council Program was funded, enabling social workers in the community 
to gain valuable experience in community organization. The CSP had the foresight to 
employe research person so that the experiences could be recorded, and the community 
could learn from the successes and failures of this program.’’ 

The district councils, acting as a link between the neighborhoods and the city ad- 
ministration, were dependent upon the existence of neighborhood organizations. Relative- 
ly few neighborhood organizations oriented toward civic improvement existed in 1957 
or in 1962. From the outset it was apparent that the district councils were built on a 
weak foundation. The members of the district organizations were to act as planners and 
strategists, while the neighborhood organizations were to provide the energy and drive 
in programs of social action. However, from an analysis of the results of this program, 
it appears that the Council of Social Planning was successful in recruiting generals to 
plan strategy but unsuccessful in enlisting troops for the battle. 

Only one district council was successful in organizing and broadening the scope of 
neighborhood associations - the Baymont Council, serving the target area of the Ford 
Foundation project. The Baymont area had neighborhood associations prior to the es- 
tablishment of the district councils, and the community organizer devoted much of his 
energy to strengthening these neighborhood groups so that the council would retain 
neighborhood roots. 

The other council which had modest success was the Sunset District Council which 
served West Oakland and was dominated by the Oak Center Neighborhood Association. 
This association was organized by a professional employed by the Council of Social Plan- 
ning. The original purpose of providing an organizer for the neighborhood was to help 
the residents of the area participate in the redevelopment activities in West Oakland. 
The neighborhood meetings were well attended, and programs of local improvement 
were designed and carried out effectively. The neighborhood association did not look to 
the district council for leadership, nor did they use the council as a channel to City Hall. 
When meetings with city officials were needed, the Oak Center group made their own 
arrangements. The Sunset District Council had litrie Influence without the support of the 
Oak Center Neighborhood Association. During the life of the pro|ect, this council re- 
mained as a satellite to the powerful Oak Center organization. 

The two remaining district councils. North Oakland and Eastlake, did not have a 
neighborhood base and during the life of the project were structures without function. 

Although there were major differences in the success of the various district councils, 

1 1 Stanley Soles, Evaluation Study of Distriot Community Councils, prepared for the Council of Social Plan- 
ning— Oakland Area (May, 1965). 



citizens from all four areas contributed thousands of hours in attempting to cope with 
community problems. City departments were frequently confronted with neighborh^ood 
problems, and city representatives often met with the district council membership. There 
are notable examples of how the combined efforts of the city officials and neighborhood 
residents brought about the resolution of local problems. One outstanding example of 
such cooperation was the Tassaforanga Tot Lot Project. In this joint effort the residents 
within the Baymont Council District raised funds and, with the cooperation of the Recrea- 
tion Department, the Department of Housing, and the manpower of local citizens, con- 
verted a junk-laden lot into a delightful playground for young children. 

Similar examples of neighborhood conservation activities took place when local citi- 
zens supplied the manpower to cope with problems of trash collection, and the Public 
Works Department contributed the equipment necessary for clean-up campaigns. During 
the three year Ford program the councils made over 500 contacts with the city admini 
stration and resolved such problems as street lighting, police protection,^ and recreation 
services. Equally important v/as the exchange of ideas between the citizenry and the 

city administration. 



Discussion 

The district councils found success and broad support from the community when they 
addressed their energies toward local problems of immediate concern to tl^ neighbor- 
hood They were less successful when they interpreted their role as one of offering lead- 
ership for bringing changes in national legislation. Apparently neighborhood associations 
would look to the district councils for help when there was hope that the council could 
function as a potent force. In those cases when a district council was able to help a 
neighborhood group with a project, the council became strengthened through the subse- 
quent strengthening of their constituent groups. For example, one meeting call^ed by the 
district council to raise funds for the Tassaforanga Tot Lot project was attended by more 
than 1500 residents. Through the organization of the council the neighborhood was able 
to utilize the resources of the surrounding area in building a better community. The 
council members failed when they attempted to offer educational leadership to the com- 
munity on topics of broad national concern. Meetings called to discuss riousing, employ- 
ment or race relations seldom attracted a large number of residents. Although such 
educational programs may be meaningful to a community, they did not contribute to 
building strong neighborhood associations which were the foundation of a successful 

district council. , , r 

Neighborhood associations are organized when the residents of an area recognize 

that they have a mutual need. For the organization to survive the members have to feel 
that they are making some progress in meeting that need. The district councils which 
were able to offer the neighborhood groups help In achieving their objectives thereby 
strengthening the neighborhood core, were the only councils that continued to be func- 
tional throughout the three years of the Ford grant. « , 

The District Council Program was the only effort directed at Goal One. However, 
Goal Two, directed at accelerating the integration of newcomers into the community at 
neighborhood and broader levels, attracted three agencies; the Recreation Department, 
the Health Department, and the Urban League. 
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The Oakland Recreation Department 



The staff of the Recreation Department believed that they could best contribute to 
integrating the nev/comer by operating programs directed at improving the social skills 
of their patrons. They undertook many programs which were' funded by the Ford grant. 
Some brief background statements may provide insight to the broa^d^ scope of the Oak- 
land Recreation Department and the types of programs they designed 

The Recreation Department was organized in 1907 to provide playgrounds for chil- 
dren The program later expanded to a "recreational movement" for individuals and 
groups of all ages and interests. The activities of the Recreation Department were and 
still are, closely coordinated with the Park Department and the Public Schools. In 1920 
the Recreation Department took on a new dimension when it merged with the settlement 
house programs. This merger set the Oakland Recreation -Department apart from most 
public recreation programs in the United States. In Oakland the recreation program was 
developed not only as a creative use of leisure time, but also as a tool by which people 

couldbetteradjusttothecommunity, personally and socially. 

Since the contribution of the Recreation Department to the Interagency Project was 
to improve social skills in the Castlemont District, the first step in evaluating this pro- 
gram was to arrive at a definition of social skills. It was essential to define the term be- 
fore we could evaluate the success of the programs in improving social skills. This ettort 
at definition was somewhat less than successful. Consequently, our only alternative was 
to assess the programs individually to determine if each program accomplished >ts stated 
goals. The Recreation Department undertook many programs which were funded by the 
Ford grant. We will examine only the more significant proiects in this report. 



The Day Camp Project 
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In the summer of 1963 the Recreation Department conducted a day camp for 200 
children between the ages of seven and eleven. Half of the chi dren 
were residents of a district having a large population of Negro families; the other half 
were children from an area which was primarily whife middle and 
From fhis population children were randomly selected for the experimental and control 
groups. The two groups were subjected to different types of camp experience. The experi- 
mental group, organized into ten sub-groups, was subjected to an ethnically-orien e 
curriculum including folksinging, construction of varied cultural arti acts, introduction of 
foods and games having diverse cultural origins, utilization of skits, and stories an 
plays illustrating the diversity of American life. The control group had a similar day 
camp experience, but the ethnicity curriculum was excluded from the program. 

The sub-groups were varied in ethnic composition from all white to white dominance 
to Negro dominance to all Negro. The experimental group demonstrated more positive 
cross-race behavior change than the control group, as measured by a pre-post socio- 
metric technique. To study whether the day camp experience developed a generalized 
attitudinal change toward the children of other races, an ethnic picture test was used as 
a social distance scale. This test required that children select favorite companions from 



12 Alvin Nephi Taylor, "The Oakland Recreation Department: A Study of Institutional Transition (unpubliohed 

Master's dissertation, Political Science, University of California, June, 1962). pofroatinn 

13 lark R Felson. A Follow-up Study of Racial Attitudes in the Day Camp Situation, Oakland Recreation 
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their group, and it appears that the special program had a positive effect in bringing 
about interracial choices. Although the children In the experimental group demonstrated 
greater cross-race acceptance of the children with whom they associated, they did not 
generalize this attitude beyond their immediate companions. The variation of ethnic com- 
position of the sub-groups did not appear to have a significant effect on the cross-race 
attitude change. 

This study was repeated with some refinements during the following summer, 1964, 
and in this case the leadership, as well as the composition of the groups, was varied. 
The major finding was that Caucasian children demonstrated greater cross-race acceptance 
when the leadership of their group was Negro. 

The implications of these studies merit discussion. When adult leaders support inter- 
racial understanding, children make more interracial choices among the children they 
have come to know. This finding should be examined in the light of our previously stated 
finding that the children in integrated groups failed to generalize to a broad interracial 
attitude change. One possible interpretation is that the parental values of rejection of 
other races are so deeply ingrained within the child, that not only does he require ex- 
posure to other adult values, but generalization of interracial acceptance on the part of 
the child is limited to those cases where he observes direct evidence to support new 
teaching. 

The finding that Negro leadership has a beneficial effect on Caucasian children pro- 
vides us with a lead for additional study. Some of the questions which stem from this 
finding are; Given a limited number of Negro staff, should the.y be assigned to predomi- 
nantly Caucasian groups to improve interracial understanding, or should they be placed 
with predominantly Negro children to improve the role image? Why did Negro leader- 
ship improve the interracial understanding of Caucasians, but Caucasian leadership did 
not improve the interracial understanding of Negroes? 

The Language Arts Development Program’"^ 

During the school year 1963-1964, the Oakland Recreation Department, in coopera- 
tion with the Oakland Public Schools, conducted a Language Arts Development Program 
at one elementary school. This program was designed to assist a selected number of 
children who had previously experienced difficulties in acquiring the necessary language 
skills to progress in school. The program emphasized special cultural enrichment activities, 
including the use of puppets in dramatic presentations. Evaluative information on the 
program is limited to the reactions of parents whose children participated in this special 
program. Most of the parents expressed positive feelings about the project. However, 
there is no evidence that the program helped the children improve their language skills. 

15 

Creative Arts Workshop 

Another program, undertaken in the fall of 1963 and the spring of 1964, was a 
Creative Arts Workshop. Eighty children between the ages of six and eleven were given 
instruction in dance, drama, music, and art for three hours on ten successive Saturday 
mornings at a recreation center. The program also included a weekly movie or lecture 
on subjects related to creative arts. 

MFelson, An Exploratory Study of a Language Arts Development Program, Oakland Recreation Department. 
isFelson, An Evaluation of a Creative Arts Workshop, Oakland Recreation Department, (November, 1965). 
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Two tests were administered on a pre-post basis. One test, not requiring verbal 
skills (circle test), did not yield significant changes in the children's performance. A ver- 
bal test (tin can test), in which the subject is asked to describe the uses for a tin can to 
the examiner, did show an improvement in response at the conclusion of the program. 
However, the fact that the pre-post tests were administered less than three months apart 
raises some obvious questions on the effect of memory and test experience. Another 
problem which arises when we examine the data is that the scores on the tin can test 
were positively correlated with socio-economic status. This result could be anticipated 
from a test requiring a high level of verbal skill. 

The evaluator of this project was confronted with the difficult problem of attempting 
to measure creativity. Since creativity is such an elusive concept, instruments selected 
may have been inadequate to quantify an area of human behavior that is so ill-defined. 
Because of the inadequacy of the test instruments the evaluation may have failed to 
measure either creativity or any changes in creativity that took place. 

The Mobile Recreation Home Service'^ 

The Mobile Recreation Home Service was designed to broaden the community's 
participation in fecreational activities. A mobile unit went to various neighborhoods in 
the project area and provided arts and crafts programs for mothers and children at 
their residences. This unit visited each neighborhood once a week for several months 
between January and May, 1965. 

The residents of the area receiving these mobile unit services gained substantially 
in awareness of Recreation Department services, in comparison to those who lived in 
areas not receiving these special services. The obvious follow-up to this study, to deter- 
mine if increased awareness led to greater participation in the normal Recreation De- 
partment programs, was not undertaken because of an insufficient research budget. 

The Recreation Department sponsored other programs designed to help increase the 
’’social skills" of children, but the evaluation was so limited that it is not possible to 
know whether the children learned additional skills or if the activities of the staff were 

consistent with the purpose of the program. 

Our report does not attempt to describe all the activities of the Recreation De- 
partment in their participation in the Castlemont project. In an overview, the vigor and 
experimental atmosphere which pervaded the department appeared to bring new ener- 
gies into meeting the goals of accelerating the integration of the newcomer. 

The Alameda County Health Department 
The Newcomer Study 

The Alameda County Health Department interpreted the term ’’newcomer" more 
literally than any of the other agencies related to the project, and directed their efforts 
at locating newcomers and reaching out to them with health services. The techniques 
employed in locating newcomers were economical and efficient. The Health Department 
used utility company and school records to locate newcomers to the community. The 

iTp^son, A Study of a Mobile Service Project in Recreation, Oakland Recreation Department. 

17 Stewart B. Gross, Wilma Johnson, and James C. Malcolm, A Descriptive Study of Newcomers to the Castle- 
mont Area, Alameda County Health Department. 
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percentage of the population they identified as newcomers was almost identical to the 
estimate that was arrived at after an extensive community survey conducted by the 
Survey Research Center of the University of California. 

The Health Department defined a newcomer as someone who had moved into the 
target area within the last 90 days, and they found -that this group amounted to approxi- 
mately 1 1 percent of the population. Castlemont contained a highly mobile population. 
The findings of this study of the newcomers helped shatter any stereotype that the new- 
comers in this area were largely Negroes from the rural South who had difficulty in 
making an adjustment. Fifty-two percent of the newcomers had moved from within the 
county, 24 percent from out of county, and about 23 percent from out of state. The new- 
comer population was 43 percent Negro. Most of these Negroes had moved from within 
the county, and they had a higher median income than the whites who moved within 

the county. 

Those Negroes who in-migrafed from out of county or out of state had a lower in- 
come than the Caucasians in the same category. When examining the income of new- 
comers, setting the poverty level at $4,000 for a family of four, we find that 23 percent 
of the newcomer families had incomes below that point. This poverty group was 56 per- 
cent Caucasian, 40 percent Negro, and the remaining 4 percent, other minorities. With- 
out further pursuing the analysis of the Health Department data, we may conclude that 
any stereotyping of the newcomer to Castlemont is likely to be misleading. 

Because the health problems of newcomers to metropolitan core city were unknown 
in 1962, the Alameda County Health Department engaged in a project directed toward 
locating* early, and serving better, the new families.’® In carrying out this project, |he 
Health Department was faced with two major problems: (1) Can newcomers be identified 
early and efficiently? and (2) Can initiating Health Department services to newcomers 
as soon as they are identified be more beneficial than waiting until the newcomer seeks 
out or is referred for services? 

The first problem, that of locating the newcomer, was solved, as discussed previously. 
The second problem was attacked by assigning, on a random basis, half the newcomers 
to a public health nurse (experimental group) for completion of a brief socio-economic 
form. Public health nurses completed an extensive interview with each of the newcomer 
families in the experimental group, and after consultation with a supervising nurse, 
scheduled any necessary revisits. A public health investigator administered a brief ques- 
tionnaire to a control group but offered no advice on health problems. 

An evaluation questionnaire was administered to control and experimental groups 
six months after their initial entry into the study. The findings suggest that initiating 
health services as soon as newcomers are identified is hardly more beneficial than wait- 
ing until they seek out or are referred for services. In the comparison of health prob- 
lems, such as immunization status, chest x-rays, medical or dental checkups, health in- 
surance, or handling personal illness, no significant difference was found between the 
experimental and control groups. It appears that time was a more significant factor in 
orienting newcomers to good health practices than the reaching-out activities of the 
Health Department. In taking note of the contribution of this study, it would be interest- 
ing to subject a broad range of reaching-out social service programs to the same type 
of rigorous examination to determine which method is most effective in accelerating the 

adjustment of clients. 

18 Stewart B. Gross, Wilma Johnson, and James C. Malcolm, Health Maintenance Among Newcomers, Alameda 
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The Bay Area Urban League 
Leadership Development Program 



The Bay Area Urban League, in an effort to help the Negro newcomer assimilate 
into the community, proposed a leadership recruitment and development program. This 
program was directed toward two segments of the newcomer population: (1) those per- 
sons who already had training and economic security and were ready for immediate 
involvement in boards und committees of public bodies and voluntary agencies; and ( ) 
those persons whose backgrounds of education and economic status indicated potential 

for leadership. . . i u 

To achieve more leadership roles for Negroes, the League undertook such activities 

as a community service fair^ at which fifty public and private agencies presented their 

programs at an exhibition, a skills bank to upgrade Negro workers, a voter education 

project, a Negro women's conference, a leadership development course, and consulting 

services for various Negro organizations. 

The problem with evaluating this effort was that the term, "leadership develop- 
ment," was not defined, and the goals of this project remained vague throughout its 
history. There was no evidence that Negroes were appointed to positions of responsi- 
bility as a result of this program, and t^ere was no great influx of Negroes in policy 
making or advisory boards until the implementation of the Economic Opportunity Act 

in Oakland. 



Observations 

The Urban League and the Council of Social Planning apparently made a similar 
error in their basic assumption that the large number of apathetic residents were po- 
tential followers looking for a leader. As we generalize from the findings of these studies, 
it appears that in Oakland there was a shortage of people who were willing to partici- 
pate in organized civic activities in any capacity. The results of the District Council Pro- 
gram and the Urban League Leadership Development Program were disappointing be- 
cause the designs of the projects may have been built on false premises. Perhaps the 
Urban League was too ambitious for their limited resources. They may have better di- 
rected their, efforts at small scale community development where local residents could 
have gained organizational experience and learned how to be leaders as well as fol- 
lowers. The District Council Program was designed to coordinate the activities of neigh- 
borhood organizations, which, as it turned out, were largely non-existent; the Urban 
League project was designed to develop leaders for an undiscovered mass of followers. 

There was considerable pressure on many public agencies to get programs under 
way following the receipt of the Ford grant. The Recreation Department reacted quickly. 
They implemented many programs which were aimed at improving the social skills of 
Negro children. These programs were consistent with the intent of the proposal to com- 
pensate for the social deprivation of the Negro children in the Castlemont area. 

In the process of rushing programs into operation, the designs of the Recreation 
Department's projects typically were incomplete. With the exception of the Day Camp 
and Mobile Recreation Home Service programs, objectives were not specific and termi- 
nology remained undefined. The lack of specificity made evaluation an impossible task 

19 Phyllis A. Warren, Leadership Development Through Community Service, A Project of the Bay Area Urban 
League, Dept, of Human Resources, (Oakland: January, 1966). 
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for the research staff, since they could not determine what was being demonstrated. The 
choice of instruments to measure change in creativity was an example of poor evaluative 
design being applied to a vaguely described project. Although it was apparent that a 
great deal of energy and enthusiasm were invested by program staff, it was not possible 
to discover whether the children who participated were helped. 

However, the failure to complete a project design prior to the implementation of a 
program was not, and is not, unique to Oakland's Recreation Department. The Office of 
Economic Opportunity stresses the need for urgency when proposals are to be sub- 
mitted from the local community. The proposals are typically examined for correctness 
of budget, legal soundness, and consistency with general policies established irw Wash- 
ington. Although most proposals do contain broad statements of purpose, the rough out- 
line of the project operation is seldom directly related to the stated purpose. Since the 
operation is only generally described, the process of specifying activities takes place 
while the project is operating. At the proposal stage, goals and operation are at best 
only obscurely related. Therefore, the project activities become defined in the absence 
of an agreed central objective. Although such an arrangement provides considerable 
flexibility for the operational staff, the type of service received by the client becomes 
largely dependent upon each staff member's interpretation of his role. 

There are other programs which are predetermined in Washington and are then 
carried out by the local community. Project Head Start is an example of such a program. 
In this case, the staff composition is described in detail by Washington, and program 
outlines are provided. The problem of these predetermined programs is that they are 
designed and implemented with the implicit assumption that they are improving the con- 
ditions of the clients. Therefore, they do not make provision for adequate evaluation. 
Since the assumption is that the program is bringing about a social good, even carefully 

designed variations of the program or staff patterns are discouraged. 

Therefore, we are confronted with two conditions which inhibit evaluation: (1) in- 
complete operational designs from locally initiated programs; and (2) highly structured 
programs from Washington which do not allow for experimental variations. Because of 
the limited possibilities for evaluation, both types of programs offer little promise for 
providing us with knowledge to cope with today's social problems. 

Oakland was the first Gray Area Project. Hence, the failure of the recreation staff 
to comprehend the requirements of its first demonstration project is understandable. It 
is far less forgivable for the Federal Government, which has had an opportunity to learn 
from the many Ford projects, to continue to compound our small scale mistakes. 

The Alameda County Health Department, with many years experience in demon- 
stration projects, designed and executed an excellent program. They developed an in- 
expensive and efficient means for locating a newcomer population and tested the effec- 
tiveness of reaching-out health services. Their finding that the type of aggressive health 
services offered in Castlemont was not effective may serve as a major contribution to 
other disciplines. If, as a result of this study, other agencies presently employing aggres- 
sive social work techniques would apply similar rigorous evaluative designs to their 
programs, we may learn what situations are amenable to imposed social services, what 
form this intervention should take, and what conditions require some other forms of 

treatment. 

During the period that the community organization, recreation, and health programs 
were underway, other major projects were in operation. The schools served more clients 
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than any other agency participating in the Castlemont project - and the Associated 
Agencies were working with more agencies than any other project; Therefore, the prob- 
lem of determining precisely what service or combination of services caused what kind 
of changes is not possible for us to estimate with the limitations of our evaluative de- 
signs. Perhaps by understanding the substance of each of the projects we may be able 
to gain some sense of what the total impact was on the residents of Castlemont. 

The following chapter will describe how the Oakland Public Schools and the Associ- 
ated Agencies contributed to the community attempt to make a combined effort at solving 
its social problems. 
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5« Concentrating on Youth 

The Oakland Public Schools and the Associated Agencies (AA) conducted separate 
programs which were linked by their common concern with youth. The schools' programs 
appear to have been directly related to Goal Three of the proposal to the Ford Founda~ 
tion, which was ”to salvage and improve human resources, enabling individuals to better 
develop their potentialities." 

In the Associated Agencies' Elementary School Project several agencies working to- 
gether were able to improve their communication and subsequently serve better their 
client population. The Associated Agencies' project seemed to be directed to Goal Five 
of the Ford proposal, which was "to enhance the effectiveness of the community s in- 
stitutions in resolving problems and thereby contributing maximally to achievement of 
other objectives." 



The Oakland Public Schools 

Because services to youth were emphasized in the first phase of the Ford project, 
the largest grant was made to the Oakland Public Schools. The staff of the schools had 
considerable experience in implementing special programs and had a structure prepared 
to administer the grant prior to the time that money was available. A director, who re- 
ported to the superintendent, was selected for the school project. 
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The intention of the organizational design of the school project was to establish a 
framework separate from the regular operating departments. This administrative organi- 
zation had the advantage of providing the school project with considerable freedom. 
However, the project director felt that he was an outsider with a good deal of freedom, 

The teachers and counselors employed to carry on the project had to adjust to a 
lack of clarity concerning the direction of their activities. Although the project director of- 
fered spiritual and budgetary leadership, the staff were directly responsible to the princi- 
pals of their assigned schools. The principal was in turn responsible to an assistant super- 
intendent. There was no administrative relationship between the principals and the pro- 
ject director. This administrative organization placed the project director in a position of 
directing a project where he had only the power to advise the staff. The staff received 

supervision and direction from the principals. 

The quality and innovativeness of the programs in each of the project schools were 
largely dependent on the building principai. Those schoois with an enthusiastic and crea- 
tive principal had more enthusiastic faculties trying out new ideas. The principals re- 
tained the right to modify programs and this ailowed considerable flexibility vWthin the 
project. The disadvantage of this flexible system was thaf such autonomy was incompati- 
ble with the development of a comprehensive evaluative design for discovering new 

solutions to the problems of children from depressed areas. 

The Ford project was incorporated into the school system without any significant 
changes in the administrative structure. Had the project director been given the status 
of an assistant superintendent, he might have had substantial influence on the central 
administration as weil as the principals. A project director with administrative influence 
might have developed guidelines for the principals so that a coordinated program could 
have been developed to attack educational problems related to compensatory education. 
The Oakland Public Schools attempted to absorb a major project into their system by 
making minimum changes in the administrative structure. Perhaps, had more appropriate 
adjustments been made, the schools might have been more effective in developing a 

comprehensive plan. j i £ u 

If a single agency could not develop a comprehensive and coordinated pian tor its 

own activities, there was little likelihood that the more difficult problem of interagency 
planning could be resolved. As we examine the programs in detail, we will observe that 
most of the programs were planned to operate within the narrow confines of a single 
agency within a single school. In only one case was a new working relationship estab- 
lished, with the Recreation Department, for the Language Arts Program (previously dis- 
cussed in Chapter Four). The other interagency relationship was established long before 
the Interagency Project, with the Associated Agencies. With the exception of these two 
cases, the new programs did not make expanded use of other community agencies. 

Each principal directed each separate program toward achieving his interpretation 
of the project goal. Within this framework, the school principals accepted with enthusiasm 
the charge of directing new programs, hoping that they would improve the services 
offered by their individual schools. 

In the fall of 1962, the Oakland Public Schools initiated the following programs: 
Third and Fourth Grade Language Development Program, Special Instructional Program 
in Junior High School, Elementary School Library Program, the Youth Study Centers, and 
the Eiementary and Junior High School Counseling Program. In the fall of 1963, a Pri- 




many Language Development Program and a Junior High School Language Enrichment 
Program were add'^d. The programs were designed to provide special services to e p 
children improve th^ir basic verbal skills. The Oakland schools had ample evidence that 
children in depressed areas were significantly retarded in their verbal skills compared 
to children from middle-class areas. 
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The Primary Language Development Program 
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The Primary Language Development Program differed from tradition^ programs in 
that it was preventive rather than remedial. The program was aimed at developing ef- 
fective language skills during the earliest years of a child's attendance at school, he 
children we% taught by their own teacher during a period set aside for special language 

'"'"The°special instruction was designed to help children: (a) discriminate among the 

various groups of elements which make up the written and spoken 

letters, words ond sounds, (b) leorn to reproduce bosic ^P®®^ sounds ossociate 

sounds with printed symbols, (c) develop o sight vocabulary, and (d) learn to read. 

A multi-sensory approach was built into the language lessons )o stimulate the child 
to perform. The child responded to stimuli directed at several senses by listening, watch- 
ing, closing his eyes, clapping, standing, moving his hands, arms and body, as d'rerted^ 
Classroom activities fell into two categories; (a) lessons vvith half of the class during 
which all students responded to the same stimuli, and (b) periods of time when activi i 
were highly individualized with each child working alone or with one other child at some 

task which no others in the room might be engaged in at that time. 

The children who participated in this program were compared to a control group m 
order to determine the effectiveness of this specialized language program. In the 196J- 
64 academic year, these special language programs were instituted in kindergarten and 

Thetindergarten experimental group achieved significantly higher reading readiness 
scores than the remainder of the kindergartners at the 

who had the special program were tested a year lator, at the end 'he first grade, 
they proved to have significantly higher reading scores than fmst grade children who 
had not participated in any of the special programs. First grade children who partici- 
pated in a special program achiev. ^ significantly higher reading scores than firs grade 
children who were not in the program. The children who were in the special first grade 

progrom continued to increase their reading skills atthe end of second grade and scored 

significantly higher in reading achievement than their contemporaries. 

In the 1964-65 academic year, a special program was again offered at Kindergarten 
and first grade. In this experipient the kindergarten children did not make greater gains 
than the children in the control group. However, in the special first grade program 

1964-65) the children did significantly better than the other first graders. 

With the limited information we have available at this time, it is not possible to 
explain satisfactorily why children gained reading skills in the 1963-64 kindergarten pro- 
gram and did not gain in 1964-65. The same teacher was involved in both studies, there- 
fore unless some gross change in her attitude took place, it is reasonable to assume that 
the 'teacher personality factor remained constant. It is not possi! r to assume a con- 

20 stonehurst Primary Language Development Program, Oakland Public Schools, Special Urban Educational 
Services, (January, 1966). 
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stancy of curriculum, since there was insufficient monitoring on the content of either 
year's program. Although it is likely that the children in the two studies had similar 
characteristics, this variable was not explored and may have had a bearing on the 
children's performance. 

In order to gain some further understanding of the merits of special programs at 
the kindergarten level, this study should be repeated with the content of the program 
closely monitored. In addition, the children in the 1964-65 kindergarten study should be 
observed for at least another year to detetmine if the program had some latent effect. 

When we examine the total Primary Language Development Program, we find that, 
for the most part, children were helped and were able to perform at grade level or 
above. Perhaps of even greater significance is the finding that children continued to 
benefit from the effects of this program a year following their exposure to special in- 
struction. This carry-over at the primary grade level merits further study. The school 
project was not designed to discover the optimum age for intervention. However, as we 
continue to examine the separate school programs, we may learn how to design future 
projects which will shed some light as towhat age children are most amenable to special 
language instruction. 



Third and Fourth Grade 
Language Development Program 

The purpose of the Third and Fourth Grade Language Development Program was 
to improve verbal and reading skills. Specially trained teachers had two groups of stu- 
dents for two hours per day. The size of the groups varied from 15 to 20 students with 
a specialist instructing each group ten hours per week in language skills. The classrooms 
were equipped with projectors, tape recorders, phonograph records, easy-to-read books, 
games, and self-help devices. The activities were diverse and included reading activities, 
and listening to the children's own oral expression on tape recorders, as well as field 

trips and discussions. ^ ioaoaq 

The group which participated in the program during the academic year 

gained significantly in reading skills when compared to a control group at the end of the 
year. In May of 1964, the group which had received this one year of special program 
was significantly ahead of the control group and in May of 1965, they were still per- 
forming significantly better in reading than the control group. Therefore, it appears that 
the gains made during the program were retained at a significant level. 

However, we s.hould not become too enthusiastic about the lasting effects of a one 
year intervention. When we re-examine the data, it appears that in the second year fol- 
lowing the program (1964-65), the control group's actual gain during the one year period 
exceeded that of the experimental group. The reason that the experimental group re- 
mained significantly ahead of the control group was that they began the 1964 year with 
a substantial advantage. Clearly, if the tendency revealed in the third year of the study 
continued, we would expect the experimental group's yearly gains to diminish to a point 
where they do not perform at a level superior to the control group. 

When this study was repeated in Oakland with the third and fourth grade students 
from 1963-65 the findings were that the children who participated in a special program 
read significantly better than a control group at the end of the first year. However, a 
2 ] La^ua^ Development Third and Fourth Grade, OakM Public Schools, Special Urban Educational 
Services, (January, 1966). 
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year following the termination of the program, their performance was not significantly 
better than that of the control group. 

There are enough inconsistencies in the findings of the elementary school programs 
to caution us against arriving at premature conclusions. The research staff of the Oak- 
land Public Schools demonstrated unusual dedication to sound research practices in their 
repetition of studies. Because of their persistence, we are able to build on trends we ob- 
serve in their findings and, at the same time, not make the serious blunder of moving 
ahead with false assurances. 

The first trend we observe is based on the repeated finding that children from kin- 
dergarten through the fourth grade responded quickly to special instruction and made 
significant gains in reading skill. 

The second trend observed is that the children maintain the benefits of these special 
programs for about a year following their last exposure. In some cases the gains made 
during the year following the experimental program were greater than the gains which 
took place during the year of special instruction. 

The third trend we observe is that by the time two years have elapsed following the 
children's participation in a special instructional program, their rate of gain is less than 
that of children who have not received special instruction. In the second year in a regu- 
lar school setting, the children who were not subjected to a special program appeared 
to improve their reading skills more rapidly than the experimental children. 

These three trends should provide us with clues for improving the design of future 
programs. A research project should be designed to test for the optimum time interval 
which should be allowed between exposures to special intervention. One possible dem- 
onstration would be to provide special instructional opportunities for children in alternate 
years. An alternate-year approach does have support in learning theory. This spacing 
would be consistent with a learning model which teaches children new skills, and then 
gives them an ample opportunity to practice these skills until they become internalized. 
When the process of internalization is completed, the children should be ready to begin 
the cycle again. There are many time variations, in relation to other variables, which 
merit testing if wo are to find the optimum time cycle for scheduling special programs. 

There are numerous clues for new directions suggested by the research of the Oak- 
land project. As an example, at this time we have only gross information as to what 
activities were undertaken with the children in the special instructional program. There- 
fore, if one type of activity actually was producing spectacular improvement in the read- 
ing skills of children it would go undetected. There is need for carefully designed studies 
so that we will be able to differentiate the successful and unsuccessful techniques. It 
would be a substantial waste of a major research investment if we do not build upon 
these studies, so that we may accumulate knowledge and design an efficient system of 
compensatory education. 
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The Elementary School Library Program 

One of the more exciting school programs involved the addition of librarians to se- 
lected elementary school facilities. Librarians were placed in two of the project elemen- 
tary schools and provided special services to the children and the teachers. The libraries 
were open at lunchtime and after school so that greater use could be made of the 
library facilities. In one school the average book circulation gained in the first year from 

22 Elementary Library Programs, Oakland Public Schools, Special Urban Educational Services, (March, 1966). 
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one book per month per child to almost four books per month by the end of the first 
year. By the end of the second year, the average reached 59 books per year per child. 
Most reading experts recognize that the more children read the better they read, and 
this study clearly suggests that a minimum investment increased the quantity of children's 
reading. In addition, the teachers were pleased with the services offered them by the 
librarians in providing special materials to enrich their teaching. By the end of the first 
year of the library program, the contribution of this service to the school curriculum was 
obvious, and there was a widespread demand for librarians by the principals of the ele- 
mentary schools throughout Oakland. 

The Elementary and Junior High School 
Counseling Program 

Counselors were placed in a junior high school and two elementary schools in the 
fall of 1962 to augment the adjustment of new pupils to new school situations. The ac- 
tivities of these counselors included: 

1 . Programming newcomer students 

2. Individual Interviews with parents 

3. Follow-up meetings with students 

4. Arranging meetings between newcomer parents and community leaders 

5. Home visits 

6. Inaugurating parent group meetings 

7. Consultation with teachers 

8. Intensive individual and group counseling programs with children exhibiting 
disturbed behavior 

9. Responsibility for augmenting student government programs 

10. Leadership development programs 

11. Adult education classes for parents ~ including Negro history, basic skills, 
home economics. Courses needed to fulfill requirements for high school 
diploma were also offered. 

An examination of this program indicates that parents, children, and teachers felt 
that this program was helpful in assisting newcomers adjust to the school environment. 
A special group of counselees who were referred for behavior problems was studied to 
determine the effectiveness of counseling on school achievement and behavior. 

The designers of this study failed to establish a control group; therefore, the cri- 
terion of success was defined as the improvement in academic grades and citizenship 
ratings from the beginning to the end of the academic year. The children who were 
counseled did not make unusual gains, either academically or behaviorally. 

The results of this study are consistent with the findings of most of the studies ex- 
amining the effectiveness of counseling in contributing to modifications of behavior. The 
weight of evidence is that the effects of counseling are not observable behaviorally. 
Counseling theory suggests that the changes which do take place are intrinsic and not 
readily apparent. In the Oakland counseling study, whetheror not these intrinsic changes 
took place remains a matter of conjecture. 

In 1964 the counseling activity was modified into a school-community worker pro- 

23 School-Community Worker Program, Oakland Public Schools, Special Urban Educational Services, (January, 
1966 ). 







gram. The purpose of this modification was to place special emphasis on Improving com- 
munication between parents and the school. Many parents were seen individually and 
in groups by these workers, and parents were encouraged to participate in school and 
broader community activities. Those parents who were most active participants in the 
meetings related to this program reported that they were more comfortable in school 
surroundings and were more supportive ofthe school programs as a result of this project. 

The shift in emphasis toward involving the community in school activities was, in 
part, a reflection of a national pattern. School administrators were learning of the dan- 
gers inherent in parental misunderstanding of the goals of school programs. Because of 
a failure to maintain communication between the policy makers of the school district, 
and the consumers of service, school administrators had become a prime target of the 
civil rights movement. The introduction of the school-community worker was a response 
to this need for improved communication. 



Study Centers 

The first study center opened in November, 1962, for junior high school students. 
The study center program was designed to provide students with a place, to study and 
tutors to help them with homework. By the end of the 1963-64 school year, seventeen 
centers were in operation with over 1,000 students per week being helped by 350 tutors. 

A study of the 1963-64 program concluded that students with a wide range of aca- 
demic achievement and work habits attended the centers. Teachers, parents, and the stu- 
dents themselves indicated support of the program and a desire for its continuation. 
However, there was no evidence that the academic performance of those children who 
attended the centers improved. When we examine the program and realize that the cen- 
ters were open only one or two evenings per week, perhaps our expectation that there 
would be improvement in the children's performance was unrealistic. Even if a child 
wished to make maximum use of a center, the limited number of exposures available 

did not permit substantial remedial activities. 

In the 1964-65 program, there was an effort to study the effect of different types of 
center operation on the children. There was an unstructured center, open to everyone, 
and students could come and go as they wished. There were also semi-structured and 
structured centers where students had to be recommended by teachers in order to at- 
tend; incentives were used to have the child attend regularly. In the unstructured center, 
a student had to initiate a request for assistance, and a tutor would then provide the 
help that was required. In the semi-structured and structured centers the tutors carried 
out a prescribed curriculum, led drills, made assignments, and checked work. 

Comparison of the three types of operation is difficult because the groups which at- 
tended the three types of centers were not comparable. Those students who attended the 
unstructured centers were more deficient in basic skills than the children attending the 
other types of centers. The children attending Ihe semi-structured and structured centers 
had better attendance records and improved their academic performance more than 
those in the unstructured setting. However, the difference in performance may be re- 
lated more fo the school skills which the child brought to the centers than to the type of 
center operation. 

ZA study Centers 1964S5, Oakland Public Schools, Special Urban Educational Services. 
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From the findings of this study, it is not possible to compare the effectiveness of the 
various center structures. Had the groups attending each center been selected for com- 
parability, the Investment of our resources In this program may have yielded a rich 
harvest of information. Because of this oversight, we have little additional knowledge to 
contribute to the design of future study centers. 



Special Instructional Program at 
Madison Junior High School 

Between the fall of 1962 and June of 1965, a special language development pro- 
gram was conducted at a junior high school. Although the program changed m form 
during the three year period, the main purpose was to maximize the acquisition of read- 
ing and language skills. A reading specialist and several English teachers worked as a 
team to individualize reading experiences and to expand the types of activities to include 
library work, group discussions, dramatizations, and recreational rea ing. 

When the reading gains of the stpdents. who participated in this special program 
were compared to the reading gains of students in a control group it appeared that the 
special program did not benefit its students. These findings merit close e^am'nation. The 
failure of the children to profit from the program raises questions which should be ex- 
plored in future studies. Do junior high school children from depressed areas require 
•intensive intervention because they have been deprived for many years of the experi- 
ences which are conducive to learning school skills? 

The Junior High School Language Development Program does not appear to have 
provided sufficient opportunities for individual or small group remedial activities, buch 
opportunities were made available in the elementary school language program, and 
these opportunities may have had a bearing on the gains in reading made by younger 

^^'*^There are additional questions which merit study: Are junior high school children 
more resistant than elementary school age children to remedial activities? Is it more dif- 
ficult for the junior high school child to recognize that he is not equal to his age-mates 

academically and to accept help that he needs? 

Since the junior high school program did not prove successful, perhaps an attempt 
should be made to adapt the elementary school special instructional techniques to the 
older age group. To obtain the greatest benefit from the Oakland schools' demonstration 
project, the school administrators will have to recognize the need for on-going demon- 
stration projects, make broad application of their successes, and be prepared to discon- 
tinue failures. 

Discussion 



The school programs were designed to salvage human resources and to help in- 
dividuals develop their potentialities (Goal Three)^^ If we consider the funds made avail- 
able for attaining this goal, less than one half million dollars distributed over three 
years, we can see that the development ofchildren's potential would be done on a small 

scqIg* 

In 1961 the types of programs designed In Oakland were similar to the compensa- 

Research and Evaluation Report of Special Instructional Program at Madison Junior High School 1964 65, 

OaklatKi Public Schools. n 

26 Proposal to the Ford Foundation, (December, 1961), p. ll. 
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tory education programs, which were under way at that time in many other communities. 

During this period, numerous articles appeared which extolled the virtues and successes 

of similar programs, such as the Higher Horizons Program in New fork City. Higher 
Horizons was judged o success prior to any serious evaluative study of the program. 
Nevertheless, many communities were not deterred from imitating the experiment. 

In many communities compensatory education programs were initiated without any 
evaluative design. Perhaps they assumed that what was effective in New York would 
work locally. Fortunately, in Oakland there was a substantial effort mode by the school 
department to evaluate their programs. Although the evaluation could have been more 
comprehensive, enough information came from these studies to provide us with gui es 

for developing future programs. . 

We have found that children in elementary school responded quickly, by improving 
their reading skills, when they were exposed to a specially designed language program 
It appears that these gains were not retained much beyond a year, suggesting the need 
for reinforcing experiences. At the same time, we discovered that a language develop- 
ment program at the junior high school level was not successful. An interpretation o 
this finding would suggest that we seek new directions for language remediation in lunior 
high school and that we experiment with adaptations of elementary school methods 

We are able to draw some inferences from the less well evaluated studies. We ob- 
serve that adding librarians to an elementary school faculty increases the circulation ot 
books, that counselors are able to improve school-parent communication, and that chil- 
dren make use of after-school study halls. 

liad better evaluative designs been implemented, we would now have more precise 
information on which to build future programs. But in Oakland we are far more fortu- 
nate than the communities which have continued and expanded compensatory education 
programs based on intuitive judgement. We are in a position to build on our successes 
and discard the failures. Other communities which do not evaluate their programs are 
not able to distinguish between the successes and failures. Their continuance and discon- 
tinuance of programs are related more to whim than to fact. 11 1 £ 

Because at the time of original funding there was so much hope that the cycle ot 
poverty could be broken by focusing on children, the failure of the children to respon 
to the new programs, by making a lasting academic improvement is a disappointmen . 
Some of the programs did bring about immediate unusual gains, which were retained 
for more than a year. However, there was no consistent pattern to these successes. Al- 
though there was a tendency for younger children to make significant gains more fre- 
quently than older children, we may not conclude that special reading programs will 
provide an inverse relationship between reading gains and age. In designing compensa- 
tory education programs we should consider the influences, other than the school curricu- 
lum which may affect the academic achievement of the child. 

'when we realize that a child is exposed to school for a maximum of six hours a day 
for 180 days a year, we must be concerned with what is happening to him for the rnajor 
part of his waking hours. We must try to understand the value system by which his 
family lives. Does the home place high value on academic achievement. Are parents 
able to provide the child with the type of support he needs to cope with the stresses re- 
lated to school? Do the attitudes of his friends and neighbors support his endeavors o 
succeed in school? How do television, newspapers, and radio influence a child s selt- 
concept in relation to the larger community? 
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Th© school is port of the culturol milieu of o child, but we do not hove evidence 
that it is the most significant part of a child's environment. The Oakland schools have 
been the target of attacks by many community groups because minority group children 
do not perform as well in school as the children of the dominant group. The fact that the 
schools have not compensated for the deficiencies of a society which has deprived fami- 
lies of equal opportunity in employment, housing, health, and leisure activities is inter- 
preted as a shortcoming of the public schools. The school curriculum is often identified 

as the causative factor which prevents minority group children from attaining academic 
success. 

It is unlikely that we will discover a single ingredient which causes a large popula- 
tion of children to succeed or fail jn school. There are many studies which demonstrate 
that there is a high positive correlation between socio-economic status and school success. 
However, we also have studies which demonstrate that the most experienced teachers, 
the smallest classes, and the newest buildings with the best equipment are located in the 
upper socio-economic areas. Since there is a complex interdependence of the many 
forces which affect the lives of children, we have ahead of us the massive task of testing 
the relationship of these fprces and their effect on the child. 

The proposal to the Foundation assumed a multiple causation for the many prob- 
lems which beset the children and adults from depressed areas. The approach to those 
complex problems suggested in the proposal was to coordinate the resources of the var- 
ious community agencies so that individuals would no longer be treated in a segmented 
fashion. The programs which have been reviewed in this chapter reflect a concern for 
the child in school. However, this is the same child who lives with a family who must 
cope with health, nutritional, inter-personal, and community problems. 

Since socio-economic status is so highly correlated to children's success in school, it 
is possible that the employment of the parents may have a direct bearing on the success 
of the school child. Therefore, a logical interagency study would have been to design a 
program utilizing an outreach program of the California State Employment Service. 
Where health was a hindrance to employment of parents, or school attendance of the 
child, services of the Alameda County Health Department could have been utilized to 
correct the disabilities. Numerous other programs could have been tested to discover 
the most efficient means for agencies to combine their efforts in solving the problems 
which inhibit children from attaining their full potential. 

The programs which we have described previously were part of the first phase of 
the Ford project. Interagency planning was new. The coalition of agency resources had 
been achieved prior to the Ford grant for dealing with problems of delinquency. But 
delinquency brings crisis situations which dsmand attention. A crisis brings about atypical 
reactions and motivates agency executives to seek each other out in order to cope with 
some immediate threat to the community. 

The Associated Agencies is an example of how efficiently executives can work coop- 
eratively in taking steps to relieve situations which are of immediate concern. The execu- 
tives did not carry these lessons over to problems which required long-range planning. 
Many problems which had been prevalent in the community for years did not become 
the focus of attention because their presence was not seen as an immediate threat. 

The schools had grown accustomed to the poor achievers from low-income families. 
Since poor achievers from depressed areas were seen as something which had always 
been, the school district did not feel stimulated to seek new solutions outside its tradi- 
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tional practices. The Oakland Public Schools applied the new Ford funds to implement 
new projects addressed to problems to which they had become accustomed. The tradi- 
tional practices which the schools applied to these long standing problems failed to test 
the efficiency of the interagency process suggested in the proposal. 

The first phase of the Ford grant was a period for the personnel of the Oakland 
Public Schools to learn how to adjust to a demonstration project. Since demonstration 
projects frequently require carefully specified activities, the autonomy of the building 
principals was being challenged. Historically, principals have maintained certain prerog- 
atives in making changes in teaching assignments as well as modest curriculum altera- 
tions. A highly structured demonstration project inhibits these prerogatives. 

The advantage of encouraging more flexibility for the principal is to stimulate the 
creative skills which the school faculty contributes to the project. The disadvantage is 
that, without carefully specified controls, there is noway of determining what the project 
was demonstrating. Another problem associated with the principals' retention of a high 
level of autonomy is the difficulty the school district faces in attempting to coordinate 
multiple programs functioning independently within one interagency project. Clearly, the 
administration of the school district was going to have to learn from these experiences if 
they were to be expected to find solutions to the complex problems facing urban school 
districts. 



The Associated Agencies Elementary School Project 

The Associated Agencies Elementary School Project was the only program directed 
toward Goal Five, which was ”to enhance the effectiveness of the community's institu- 
tions in resolving problems and thereby contributing maximally to achievement of the 
other objectives."^® This project sought to prevent elementary school children from be- 
coming delinquent by coordinating the activities of ten public agencies within the attend- 
ance area of seven elementary schools. 

The Associated Agencies had considerable experience at the secondary schools with 
problems of juvenile control. The organization was born as a result of a crisis at the 
secondary schools and had gained considerable community prestige because it resolved 
some potentially explosive situations. Although gang warfare had been a serious prob- 
lem in many Bay Area communities, it did not erupt in Oakland; the comparatively 
peaceful condition of Oakland gangs was attributed to the existence of the Associated 
Agencies. 

The Ford Foundation, in seeking a community that had demonstrated some skill in 
coordinating community resources to cope with social problems, was impressed with the 
Associated Agencies. Since there was a general attitude in the community and among 
the Ford Foundation staff that the AA was effective in controlling delinquency. It is not 
surprising that the AA was assigned the task of undertaking a delinquency prevention 
program. The proposal to the Foundation provided for an untested method to be adapted 
to an undefined problem. 

Following the receipt of the Ford funds, the planning and operational committees of 
the Associated Agencies addressed themselves to defining the problem of delinquency 
prevention and designing a subsequent course of action. The project designed by these 

27 Associated Agencies Elementary School Project, City of Oakland, Department of Human Resources, (Janu- 
ary, 1966). 

2S Proposal to the Ford Foundation, (December, 1961), p. 11. 
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committees was directed at younger children in order to provide corrective services be- 
fore delinquent behavior became ingrained. Ten agencies agreed to offer appropriate 
help to the children and families in the project. 

This study had two parts: the major problem was to determine if coordinating ser- 
vices would prevent delinquency; and the second part was to find out if coordination 
was actually taking place. 

The principals of the participating schools were asked to select boys in grades two 
through five who presented serious behavior problems. From this group an experimental 
group and a control group were selected. A second control group was selected outside 
the project area, to escape a possible halo effect of staff who might have been affected 
by project attitudes. The three groups of boys were studied on the following: (a) reasons 
for referral, (b) attendance, (c) scholastic grades, (d) conduct grades, (e) teacher ratings, 
and (f) agency contacts. 

To determine if coordination was taking place, the amount of communication among 
the personnel within the ten agencies participating in the project was compared with that 
of their counterparts working in other areas. The assumption was that coordination re- 
quired interaction among the agency personnel, and interaction of professionals was de- 
pendent on communication. Although it was recognized that a great amount of communi- 
cation about clients did not prove that coordination was taking place, at least It was a 
measurable symptom of interaction. A second symptom of coordination was examined. 
The meetings of the Associated Agencies, where cases were presented, were studied to 
determine if cases were followed up and reported on after they had been assigned to 
an agency. This study was conducted for one school year. 

The major activity of the AA in delinquency prevention was the utilization of a case 
conference method with the professionals from ten agencies. The school principal would 
present a case, and those at the meeting would then determine which agency was to 
undertake what activity v/ith the client. The agency representatives were expected to 
make progress reports on the cases to which they were assigned. When an agency ac- 
cepted responsibility for a case, that agency had the sole prerogative to determine the 
conduct of the case and when to terminate services. The Associated Agencies had no 
power to mapdate that agencies must report their activities on a case; yet, the agencies 
participating in the project consistently reported their follow-up activities at the regular 
meetings. Because of budgetary limitations no comparison was made of professional 
service time received by the clients of the project and the control group. 

Coordinating the efforts of ten public agencies did not have any measurable effect 
on the behavior of the clients whose cases were considered by the Associated Agencies. 
The experimental group did not show any gains in comparison to the control group in 
attendance, scholastic grades, conduct grades, or teacher ratings. 

Communication among those professionals who were treating children in the project 
area was significantly better than communication in a control area. From observation at 
the case conferences, it would appear that the agencies followed up their assignments 
and made progress reports to the other participating agencies. The cases in the project 
did receive more interagency attention than the control group, but this finding does not 
suggest that clients consequently received more direct services. From our finding we 
may infer that more coordinated efforts were taking place in the project than in the 
control area. 



Discussion 

If the purpose of coordination waste bring about behavior change, there is no evi- 
dence that coordination achieved this end. It is reasonable to assume that the process of 
coordination is going to bring about a better informed professional worker who vvill be 
able to offer a higher quality of service to his clients. Although we vvere unable to ob- 
tain evidence on the quality of the service received by the clients of the pro|ect, we are 

aware that the sei vice did not improve the behavior of the subjects. , . , . j.i 

Perhaps our findings suggest that coordination is a feasible process which is readiiy 
developed among agencies. We should consider that a coordination process may be best 
examined within the context of improving administrative procedures and not be viewed 
as part of a client’s therapeutic process. If we hypothesize that services will help a clien 
modify his behavior, we should test this hypothesis by offering variations in level of 
direct services. It is unreasonable to assume that changes in administrative procedures 
would be meaningful to a distressed client. 

Observations 

The hope that the Oakland Public Schools’ and Associated Agencies’ program would 
have a significant, permanent effect on young people was not fulfilled. However, the 
implementation of the many programs, with the large number of .P'"'*' S' 

suggests that the community was making a sincere attempt to find solutions to y h 
problems. A learning process was going on in the community Who 
of as a broad comprehensive program was still too narrow and constricted to cope with 
the existing social problems. Although the schools developed new programs and tech- 
niques in an attempt to equalize opportunities for youth, only one aspect of gro'Mh was 
considered -formal education. The Associated Agencies was concerned with another nar- 
row field, that of preventing anti-social behavior. But who was providing the children 
with decent housing, sufficient clothing, a wholesome diet, free and open spaces in which 
to play, and pride in himself and his family? Without these necessities how were the 

children to have the freedom to learn and grow? l .l. 

In the Interagency Project the community agencies were working together, but the 
programs were still conceived and operated independently. Clients were 
only within the range of traditional services offered by the separate agencies. As an 
example, the schools did not feel the responsibility to deal with the problems of hung , 
clothing, or housing. Even with the improved interagency relationships, the poor hod to 
adjust to being sent to the next window for each problem. And at times they _ 

there was no next window. As the community tried new projects to solve its social p 
lems, a learning process was taking place, so that the magnitude of the problem 
becoming recognized, and the shortage of mfracle cures was becoming 

In the next chapter we will observe how the community broadened the scope of the 
project by funding an employment program and a pre-trial release program. ^°''® ^®' 
Lurces were being committed to heads of households. The community was learning that 
the problems of youth and adults are interrelated. The disappointments of the first phase 
of the Ford grant were leading to more constructive social intervention. 
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6* The Second Phase 



Within a month after the funding of the first phase of the Ford grant in March, 1962, 
the Committee of Executives began consideration of the second phase. In June, 1962 a 
public meeting, attended by more than 500 people, was held to discuss community prob- 
lems and to arrive at some consensus on the needs of Oakland. In addition, there were 
numerous meetings of agency personnel during which priorities for funding new pro- 
grams were discussed. Discussions concerning new programs continued for more than a 
year. The $750,000 of the second phase was identified in the original grant as a de- 
velopmental fund. 

The staff of the Ford Foundation did not take the same active role in the develop- 
ment of proposals for this grant as they had taken in the first phase. Although the Foun- 
dation retained the right to approve or disapprove individual proposals, they did not 
attempt to directly influence the community's study of proposals. 

The Intent of the Foundation appears to have been to encourage community initia- 
tive in exploring and developing new ideas. In order to expose professional and lay 
leaders to programs of social intervention which were going on in other communities, 
the Foundation made funds available for travel. Groups of Oakland officials and Influen- 
tial lay citizens made up the task forces designated to study projects In other communities. 
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The type of education acquired from the observation of on-going projects can be 
both beneficial and dangerous. The benefits are that members of a community are pro- 
vided an opportunity to observe and learn about some of the social experimentation 
taking place throughout the nation. The dangers lie in the inferences which may be drown 
by the task forces. One apparent inference drawn by the Oakland task force was that 
the Foundation approved of the programs which were visited and were gently suggest- 
ing that Oakland duplicate these demonstrations. Being exposed to the national scene 
had some disadvantages for the professionals who accompanied the task forces. They 
managed to learn the terminology of grant negotiators. The projects which were visited 
frequently became identified as "winners" and clever ideas for programs were classi- 
fied as "sexy." Since the professionals in Oakland apparently needed to have sexy and 
winning programs, they began to design programs similar to the projects they had ob- 
served. We may question whether the travel sponsored by Ford broadened the outlook 
of the participants or if it stamped in a new pattern of conformity. 

Consequently, the projects which were eventually submitted to the Project Opera- 
tions Committee, a community workshop, and the Committee of Executives were adapta- 
tions of the projects that had been observed in other communities. The projects which 
were approved and sent to Ford for review appeared to provide needed services to the 
community, but they did not represent any new or startling approaches to dealing with 
the problems of Oakland. 

Some of the discussion at the community workshops provided clues for future events. 
At a workshop in October, 1963 there was considerable discussion about directing a 
large part of the developmental funds into self-help projects. However, self-help pro- 
grams did not have much prestige in 1963, and when the time came to consider pro- 
posals there was no structure available to develop or implement a self-help program. 

The development of proposals and the process of approval for the second phase of 
the Ford grant involved a much broader segment of the community than the original 
grant. Proposals from many agencies were submitted and circulated among the OIP com- 
mittees, agency personnel, city and county administrative staff, faculty members of the 
University of California, and organizations representing a wide variety of community 
interests such as labor unions, ethnic groups, and civil rights groups. 

The presence of an OIP professional staff, and the experience which agencies had 
previously gained in coordinating their efforts, provided the necessary mechanism for 
involving a broad community representation. The major recommendations for priority of 
funding were developed at a workshop in January, 1964. The participants at this meeting 
were the Citizens Advisory Committee, the Committee of Executives, the Project Opera- 
tions Committee, the Research Advisory Committee, and selected community leaders. 

The priority for funding was determined by a popular vote. Only $750,000 was 
available and once the money was allocated for the more popular projects, the remain- 
der of the list had little significance. The projects recommended for funding were: (1) 
Youth Opportunities, (2) Adult Employment, (3) Pre-Trial Release, and (4) Pre-School In- 
struction. The Committee cf Executives and the Citizens Advisory Committee approved 
the recommendations, and the Ford Foundation funded the four projects. (See page 56.) 

The funded proposals reflected a continuing interest in youth, but in this second 
phase grant a larger proportion of money was earmarked for an older age group. Shift- 
ing emphasis to an older age group was a difficult process. The advocates of services to 
adults were competing for the same funds that were being requested for children s pro- 
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PROGRAMS FINANCED 
FROM DEVELOPMENTAL FUND 
SECOND PHASE OF FORD FOUNDATION GRANT 



Program 


Time Span Covered 


Amount 


Youth Opportunities 


3 Years 


$301,248 


Adult Minority Employment 


3 Years 


227,782 


Pre-Trial Release 


2 Years 


101,350 


Pre-School 


2 Years 


119,620 




TOTAL 


$750,000 



grams, and they were reluctant to accept the responsibility for depriving little children 
of needed help. 

At the time of this writing, the data collection for these projects, funded in the sec- 
ond phase, has not been completed. Therefore, this review will be restricted to a de- 
scription of the programs and preliminary observations regarding their effectiveness. 

Adult Employment Project 

The Adult Employment Project was the first program in Oakland where Ford was a 
minor contributor and the Federal Government the major source of funds. However, tlie 
Ford support was vital because negotiations with the Department of Labor were pro- 
longed by internal disagreements in Washington. This project would have been delayed 
many months if the resources provided by the Foundation had not been available. 

The employment project was designed to "...reduce unemployment and under- 
employment of minority and other disadvantaged adult males, and as a result to 
strengthen the role of the head of the household and reinforce the male image in the 
family structure, in the minority community." 

Some of the activities planned for the project were: 

"1 . To conduct a skill inventory of the minority work force. 

2. To provide specialized placement services adapted to the needs of the minority 
population. 

3. To place eligible unemployed workers. 

4. To upgrade underemployed workers. 

5. To train minority and other disadvantaged workers under the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act. 

6. To maintain a program of education, information and job solicitation with em- 

29 Margaret S. Gordon, Preliminary Review of Activities of the Oakland Adult Minority Group Employment 
Project, September, 1964 to January, 1966, Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California, 
Berkeley, (April 15, 1966). [Condensation of an interim report prepared by Dr. William B. Woodson, Direc- 
tor, Oakland Adult Project Follow-up Study.] 

^0 Application for a Demonstration Adult Training Program under the Manpower Development and T: lining 
Act, California State Employment Service, Oakland, California, (January 20, 1964), p. 1. 
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ployers and unions, in order to increase the employment potential of minority 
group workers. 

7. To open new doors for qualified minority workers."^’ 

The first employment office for the project was opened in September, 1964, and 
two additional offices were opened shortly thereafter. The casual visitor entering the pro- 
ject offices observes a different operation from that of the California State Employment 
Service (CSES). The project offices give a greot deal more time to the applicant and do 
not refer him from one specialist to another. The placement interviewer attempts to cope 
with the entire employment problem. There also appears to be a higher proportion of 
minority staff employed as interviewers. Another obvious difference between the project 
offices and the regular employment office is the ethnic composition of the clients. The 
project offices attract a predominantly Negro clientele, a sizable number of Mexican- 
Americans, and very few Caucasians. 

A family caseworker from the Family Service Bureau is stationed in each of the 
project offices, and clients are referred by staff when they believe that a client's per- 
sonal problems are a severe handicap to his employment. The most obvious difference 
between the project and regular CSES offices is the size. The smaller area, fewer work- 
ers, and fewer clients seem to provide a warmer and more personal atmosphere. 

This project is operated l^y the California State Department of Employment with the 
support of an Adult Employment Advisory Committee composed of representatives of 
employers, organized labor, and minority group organizations. The responsibilities of 
this body have been vague from the outset. The committee's policy making powers for 
project activities have not been resolved. There is some question that the State Depart- 
ment of Employment could legally accept this committee as a policy making body, since 
policy for state agencies is determined by the Governor and State Legislature. Other 
basic issues such as the relationship between the Employment Committee and the OEDC 
have not been defined. The confusion about the charge and scope of activity for this 
committee has caused considerable conflict and may have limited its effectiveness. 

Some of the areas on which there was general agreement for the committee to 
function was for employers to open new job opportunities and for union representatives 
to help gain admission to unions for minority group persons. At the committee meetings 
there appears to be considerable mutual criticism by labor and management that the 
other has failed in their assignment. The conflict in the committee appears to stem fromi 
the dearth of jobs which have been made available to the project applicants. 

From September, 1964, through January, 1966, the project received 6,518 appli- 
cations for jobs. Less than 12 percent of the applicants were placed on jobs which the 
employer indicated would last for three or more days.^^ To date, there has been no 
follow-up to verify that the jobs did, in fact, last more than three days or to determine 
the length of employment following placement. 

Some of the population characteristics which distinguish the project offices from the 
CSES office are as follows: The project offices attract a much higher proportion of minor- 
ity workers; the project offices' clients are approximately 90 percent minority groups 
v^hile the CSES office clients are less than 40 percent minority groups; the project at- 

31 Ibid, pp. 1-2. 

32 Susan S. Sheffield and William B. Woodspn, Seoond Interim Report of the Oakland Adult Projeet Folloiv-up 
Study, Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California, Berkeley (December, 1966). 
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tracts a higher proportion of females, young people and people with a lower level of 

job skills. . , , , H .1 

The occupational category, sex, and the jobs started by those who use the projec 

employment services were studied for May through July, 1965. (See Table 1, below.) 
An examination of Table 1 provides some additional perspective on the problems which 
face an applicant at the project offices. He may well face similar problems at other em- 
ployment offices, but such information is not available at this time. 

TABLE P® 

NEW JOBSEEKERS AND JOBS STARTED, BY OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY AND SEX 

May-July, 1965 



New Jobseekers 



Jobs Started 

Temporary + Permanent 

(3 or more days) 



Sex and Occupational Category 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Men 










Professional and managerial 


41 


8.4 


2 


1.1 

z 


Clerical and sales 


57 


11.7 


1 2 


6.9 

O A 


Skilled 


53 


10.9 


6 


3*4 


Services 


97 


19.9 


23 


13*1 

AM 


Semi-skilled 


118 


23.8 


59 


33*7 


Unskilled 


114 


23.4 


73 


41.7 


Other 


9 


1.8 







Total 


487 


100,0" 


175 


100.0“ 


Women 










Professional and managerial 


38 


8.9 


1 


2.3 


Clerical and sales 


144 


30.4 


21 


47.7 


Skilled 


5 


1 .3 






Services 


193 


40.7 


16 


36.4 


Semi-skilled 


42 


8.9 


4 


9.1 


Unskilled 


48 


10.1 


2 


4.6 


Other 


3 


0.6 






Total 


474 


100.0“ 


44 


100.0“ 


33 Gordon, P. 13. 










a Items may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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Thirty-one percent of the mole applicants were categorized in the three highest em- 
ployment skills. However, of those who were placed on jobs, only 11 percent were placed 
in these categories. Sixty-nine percent of the applicants were categorized in the lower 
skills; although 89 percent of the jobs started during the months studied were in these 
lower skill categories. Therefore, we may observe that the more highly skilled worker 
has less chance of being placed in a job appropriate to his skills than the worker with 
lower level skills. 

Furthermore, a woman applicant has only a remote chance (less than one in ten) 
of being placed in a job. From further analysis of the employment data, we found that 
75 percent of the jobs started are expected to last more than three days. Therefore, it is 
reasonable to estimate that, of the 474 women applicants described in Table 1, 33 were 
placed on jobs lasting more than three days. Since in the Negro community women are 
frequently the head of household and the m.ajor breadwinner, these findings have par- 
ticular significance in a project serving a predominantly Negro clientele. 

One of the objectives of the employmen project was to develop jobs. There was 
the hope that, by educating employers and union officials, members of minority groups 
could be placed on jobs formerly unavailable to them. In order to implement this pro- 
gram, two job development specialists were employed — one assigned to work with man- 
agement, the other with labor. A study was made to determine the number of people 
hired on permanent jobs as a result of the activities of the job-specialists for the period 
April through July, 1965.^"* Their activities resulted in a total of thirteen people being 
hired during these four months. When we study these results, we may v/ish to re-examine 
the feasibility of developing jobs through the process of solicitation of labor 
and management. 

Another goal of the project was to match people to the job market through training. 
A community is eligible to establish training classes under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act when there is the likelihood that people who are trained will be ab- 
sorbed by the labor market. After the project was underway for five months, the first 
MDTA class was organized. There was difficulty in finding suitable facilities for training, 
and the approval process for establishing classes was lengthy and cumbersome. By Janu- 
ary, 1966, 106 applicants had been trained. Fifty-seven had been trained as taxi drivers 
and forty-nine as ward maids. There has been no follow-up on how many of the trainees 
were placed on jobs or how many of these newly trained people continued in these 
occupations. 

A follow-up of this first group of MDTA graduates merits study, since there Is con- 
siderable information about the occupational instability of taxi drivers and the low hourly 
wages of ward maids. One purpose of training programs is to upgrade applicants. There- 
fore, the people who were trained in this project should be examined to determine if the 
training program was commensurate with their level of skill. There is the possibility that 
training job applicants in unstable and poorly paid occupations contributes to downgrad- 
ing those with substantial potentiality. 



Discussion 

The intent of the Adult Employment Project was to provide special assistance to the 
minority community to help them compete in the job market. Terms such as "matching 

34 Susan S. Sheffield and William B. Woodson, Interim Report of the Oakland Adult Project Follow-up Study, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California, Berkeley (June, 1966). 
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men to jobs" reflected the underlying thinking of the authors of the proposal. There was 
recognition that generations of deprivation and prejudice had excluded minority group 
persons from learning skills which would enable them to compete successfully in the 
labor market. There was the hope that providing minority persons with new skills so that 
they might enter an enlightened labor market would be a major step toward equalizing 
employment opportunities for those formerly rejected. However, if this was the hope, 
some facts were ignored. 

At the time the proposal was written, most occupations had a labor surplus, not a 
shortage. Employers are in business to make profit, and after generations of deprivation, 
many of the progeny of poverty were no longer efficient producers. If we anticipated 
that the chronically unemployed could respond to new opportunities by immediately 
changing their attitudes, we were ignoring our knowledge of human behavior. The labor 
unions had men who were unemployed, and the first obligation of union adminis rotors 
was to their membership. Union officials feared that newly trained minority workers 
would flood a saturated labor market, thereby threatening the livelihood of their mem- 
bership. 

When the minority population became aware of a new employment project, they 
came in large numbers for new employment opportunities. The project did not control 
the job market, and, as a result, the comparatively few jobs which were available within 
the project were the same less attractive jobs which historically were filled by minority 
group members. The MDTA-sponsored programs were so limited in variety, and avail- 
able to so few people, that the effort at job upgrading should not have been expected 
to have any impact on employment patterns of minority group members of the labor 
force. 

The employment project is still under study, but at this point it appears that the less 
desirable jobs in the community are directed to the project. If this is confirmed by fur- 
ther study, and since we presently have conclusive evidence that the clients of the pro- 
ject are predominantly minority group members, a serious de facto segregation system 
may have unwittingly been created. We may have developed a project for minority 
persons to get the jobs which have historically been designated appropriate for minority 
groups. 

Youth Opportunities Project 

The original proposal for a Youth Opportunities Project had two goals: 

"1. The development of in-school programs aimed at improving the holding power 
of the school and improving the preparation young people receive for enter- 
ing the labor market; and 

2. The establishment of Youth Opportunities Centers which would help out of 
school, out of work youth in the area move into full time employment."^^ 

The two agencies which were to operate this program were the Oakland Public 
Schools, supported by Ford Foundation funds, and the California State Department of 

35 Robert C. A. Moore, Research Report on the Oakland Public Schools Youth Opportunities Project: The 
Experience of the First Year, 1964-65, Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California, Berkeley 
(Spring, 1966). 

36 F. B. Jeffrey, Proposal for a Comprehensive Demonstration Program for Unemployed Youth and School 
Dropouts in Oakland, California, Youth Opportunities Board of Alameda County (February 10, 1964), intro- 
duction. 
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Employment, supported by Department of Labor funds. This proposal was funded by Ford 
In the spring of 1964. However, the Department of Labor funds were hopelessly enmesh- 
ed in Washington jurisdictional problems. Although notification was received from Wash- 
ington that more than $900,000 was available for the project, and newspapers announc- 
ed the funding, the funds were not made available so that the employment phase 
could be implemented. Therefore, the project was limited to the in-school component 
which was directed at improving the holding power of the schools. 

The modification changed the essence of the project. In the original proposal much 
attention was given to part-work, part-school programs which would have provided suc- 
cess experiences, training, and financial assistance to high school students who found the 
existing school curriculum unrewarding. The failure of the work opportunities program 
to materialize was a severe injury to the youth opportunity concept. The modified pro- 
gram was to provide "an intensive motivational counseling casework technique in re- 
ducing dropouts among selected dropout prone students."^® 

Two high schools were identified for the study. Dropout prone students who met the 
following criteria were selected: chronic truants, disciplinary problems, returned exemp- 
tions and suspensions, students receiving failing grades, self referrals, and young mothers. 
From this group students were selected at random for the experimental and control 
groups. 

Some of the problems of undertaking a study within a community agency were 
clearly demonstrated by the behavior of the principal in one of the high schools. During 
the life of the project, he exercised administrative prerogatives by changing the com- 
position of the experimental group by making experimental group assignments for stu- 
dents whom he thought needed intensive counseling. In addition, he assigned the pro- 
ject counselors other duties which were not related to the project. These actions limit the 
confidence with which we report the findings from this school. 

One purpose of the modified project was to provide additional counseling services 
to the students in the experimental group. The project counselors attempted to contact 
their students as soon as they were assigned and inform the students that they had been 
contacted because of the probability of their dropping out of school. The students were 
informed of the nature of services they were to receive, that the counselor would be 
seeing them weekly for the rest of the year, and that the counselor was available on 
an as-needed basis. The number of counseling sessions held with each student is difficult 
to assess, because the counselors failed to record each of their interviews. This failure 
points out another difficulty in attempting to evaluate a project without sufficient research 
staff to monitor the program. 

Another problem faced by this project was the failure to have a counselor training 
program so that each of the counselors and supportive staff had a clear understanding 
of their roles. For example, the work experience coordinator, assigned to these two 
schools to help students get jobs, interpreted his role os a leader of group counseling 
sessions. Although there is evidence that group counseling sessions were held, there is 
no evidence that he was able to place anyone on a job following these sessions. 

The ethnic composition of the two high schools varied considerably. School A was 
less than 40% minority groups, while school B was almost exclusively Negro. In both 
schools the holding power for the experimental group was no greater than for the con- 




37 San Francisco Examiner, June 11, 1964. 

38 Moore, p. 3. 
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trol group. When subgroup comparisons were examined some interesting differences 
were found. 

In school A the experimental group of twelfth grade boys had a significantly lower 
drop out rate than the control group. This finding may suggest that counseling is more 
effective when students are close to a goal. The girls in the experimental group in school 
A had a significantly higher drop out rate than the boys. This difference could be ex- 
plained by the inclusion of a large number of pregnant girls in the experimental group. 
However, such inferences should be considered highly speculative in the absence of 
complete case' records. 

In school B there was no significant difference among the various subgroups. Al- 
though the control group dropout rate for boys was substantially lower than the rate for 
the experimental group, it was not significant. The improved holding power for control 
group students may be related to the actions of the principal who modified the study by 
selecting disturbed youngsters for the experimental group when he felt that intensive 
counseling services were needed. 



Discussion 

This Youth Opportunities Project is an example of a study which only remotely re- 
sembled the original design. A patched-up program was substituted to cope with a com- 
plex problem. The staff did not appear to understand their roles and there was not ade- 
quate research time allocated to monitor the program. The result was a serious defici- 
ency of useful data to analyze the program. At this time we know only that a counseling 
program was undertaken and that the program did not appreciably Improve the holding 
power for those subjects who participated. 

The fact that twelfth grade boys in school A appeared to benefit from counseling 
should be interpreted cautiously. There is a possibility that students benefit from coun- 
seling when the counselor can point out rewards which will be available in the near 
future. Dropout prone students may be less able than better adjusted .students to delay 
gratification of needs. Effectiveness of counseling may be directly related to the im- 
mediacy of the rewards. At the grades further removed from graduation, the student 
may need to be directed toward subgoals in order to have some immediate rewards. 

It is difficult to guess what would have happened if a work program had been avail- 
able to students so that they could have enjoyed immediate success experiences. It was 
not until the summer of 1965 that a youth work program (Neighborhood Youth Corps) 
came into existence. Does such a program increase the holding power of schools? Does 
counseling for dropout prone students help keep them in schools when associated with 
a work program? Do students see work as a success experience? These are some of the 
questions which we must consider before we know whether a counseling employment 
program is an answer to the problem of dropouts. Because of an unfortunate series of 
events we are unable to answer these questions from the results of this project. 

Pre-Trial Release Project 

The problem of justice for the poor has been studied by many lejal societies and 
associations in recent years. There have been national conferences on the subject, and 

39 D. L. Kuykendall, Oakland Pre-Trial Release Project, Research Report No. 4, A Mid-Project Summary of 
Research Findings, (November 10, 1966). 
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the predominant opinion appears to be that the poor are less likely to have their rights 
protected than the people with substantial resources. 

One of the more apparent problems, where financial resources are directly related 
to being in jail or out in the community, is the availability of funds for bail. The poor 
are less likely to be able to produce the fee for a bail bondsman and consequently must 
remain in jail pending trial. In addition, there is ample evidence that, in cases where 
people are charged with similar crimes, those who are unable to find money for bail 
are more likely to be found guilty. 

The traditional system of producing money for bail clearly discriminates against the 
poor. For example: If a man has enough money to pay the full amount of his bail, he 
will be able to recover that full amount upon his appearance at trial. On the other hand, 
if a man does not have enough money to pay the full amount of bail, he must pay a 
fee (approximately 10 percent of the total bail) so that a bail bondsman can post a bond 
for him. This fee is not recovered by the client when he appears at trial. 

The bail system, then, imposes particular hardship on the low-income individual. 
Because he is not wealthy enough to pay> his full bail, he is penalized by having to pay 
the bail bondsman's fee. Frequently the fee itself is more than the low-income person 
can afford. 

Because of the growing recognition that our laws do not serve the rich and poor 
equitably, pre-trial release programs were tried in the early 1960's in many parts of the 
country. The program which gained the greatest national recognition was the Manhattan 
Bail Project, jn this project law students interviewed defendants in jail, with the exclusion 
of those arrested for certain categories of crime. On the basis of an objective scale they 
recommended persons to the court for release, or made no recommendation if the 
prisoner did not meet certain criteria. The criteria considered in the recommendation 
included job stability, marital status, length of residence, and previous history of bail 
forfeitures. The Manhattan Bail Project was considered a success. A report from a jegaj 
services task force from Oakiand which went to New York to study this project reported, 
"Preliminary data from this project indicates that a system of pre-trial release, based 
on adequate investigation, can be utilized in a great number of cases with low risk of 
non-appearance."'*® 

The committee which wrote the Oakland proposal for releasing prisoners charged 
with a misdemeanor was composed of representatives from the District Attorney's office, 
the Judiciary, the Probation Department, the Alameda County Bar Association, the Uni- 
versity of California, the Oakland Police Department, and the Public Defender's office. 
The proposal was designed so that the Probation Department would receive sufficient 
funds to employ three probation officers who would, after investigation, recommend to 
a judge that the misdemeanants be released on their own recognizance (O.R.), or that 
they not be granted this form of pre-trial release. In addition, the Probation Department 
was to be available to recommend for release those persons charged with felonies whom 
a judge felt merited consideration for pre-trial release. 

Although statutes were enacted in 1959 to enable a judge to rejease a defendant 
on his own recognizance, the judiciary seldom exercised this prerogative in the five suc- 
ceeding years. Releases were not granted, partly because of a lack of facilities for in- 
vestigating the defendant's suitability for release. Therefore, the proposal which was 

<^0 Proposal for Oakland Pre-Trial Release Project, Oakland Interagency Project Legal Services Task Force 
(March 6, 1964), p. 5. 
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developed in 1964 was a means to enable judges to take advantage of the opportunity 

to release defendants on their own recognizance. nonnrtmpnt 

The Oakland proposal for pre-trial release suggested that the ^ * 

operate the program; it was hoped that this pre-trial process would become part of a 

norma! operation if the program was found to be successful. „c!ripmhlv 

The Others of the proposal found the implementation of th,s program cons.derab^ 

more difficult than they had anticipated. Although the proposal received a^pproval frorn 

the Ford Foundation and substantial support from the representatives of the 

who had the responsibility of recommending funding, the project faced a serious problem 

with the Board of Supervisors of Alameda County. . . i • 

The Chairman of the Board of Supervisors had considerable position 

that the Pre-Trial Release Program would release prisoners who would be fi"®® 
tinue to prey on women and children in the community. For two meetings the Board 
remained deadlocked on agreeing to accept funds for the program. The 
this proposal remained immune to the arguments that persons charged with ®nmes who 
had moLv were free to roam the streets. The action of the Board was simply one to 
support the belief that those persons who attained a level of 

likeW to commit a crime pending trial thanthose who were financial I '^® ® 

is a presumption that most of those awaiting trial are guilty, then the Board felt more 

comfortable with successful criminals at large than the unsuccessful ones. 

At the third meeting of the Board of Supervisors a majority ''7^^^®;;;®^ ®^_ 
to accept the money, and the program was implemented in 
perienced probation officers were assigned to the project, and *'^®y 

cations of defendants for pre-trial release.The recommendations submitted by the officer 
to the court contained: 

"]. Factual information pertaining to relevant background issues, (e.g. length of 
residence, employment history, arrest record) and^^ 

2. Specific recommendations for or against release. 

During the first eleven full months of operation the project received more than 
1 800 applications for release without bail. Of these, 1,100 applications were processed. 
The remaining 700 were not completed because the applicant was '®® due to the 

nature of the charge (felony, drunk driving, defaulting defendants, etc.), had ai e 
or had entered a guilty plea before the application was processed. 

Althouah the processing of applications was more complex than arranging bail, the 
reports and® recaV:rndations we^e^ typically completed and submitted on the sarne day 
th^ application was received. However, there was an additional delay since a |udge had 

to act on the recommendation before a defendant was released. 

Durina the eleven month period, 315 defendants were released on their own recog 

nizance foMowing a report and recommendation by the project. I® 28® “ses ;® ®®^^_ 
due to a positive recommendation. Ninety-four percent of those defendants released tol 
bwing a Tosilwe recommendation proceeded through the process to trial v..thou mis- 
hap. There were 17 cases in which the defendant either deliberately defaulted or 
detained in jail elsewhere and unable to appear for trial. 

by a judge following a negative recommendation, and three of these defaul e 
pre-trial obligation. 

41 Kuykendall, p. 1. 



The six percent defaulting rate among those released after a positive recommenda- 
tion is somev/hat higher than other similar projects throughout the nation. However, the 
failure to define terminology and categories between projects makes comparisons at 
this preliminary stage in the project hazardous. 

Discussion 

The Pre-Trial Release Project was one of the more controversial demonstrations 
undertaken as part of the Ford Foundation grant. On the Board of Supervisors there 
was organized, outspoken opposition; and the bail bondsmen organized and aggressively 
lobbied against the project being implemented. However, there were other areas of dif- 
ficulty. One of the municipal judges was unsympathetic to the project and typically re- 
jected the recommendations of the probation officers for clients release without bail. 

The Chief Probation Officer of Alameda County reports to the Board of Supervisors, 
and was sensitive to some of the Boord's hostility to the project. Since he has a large 
departmental budget to get approved by the Board every year, he did not wish to an- 
tagonize them by being aggressive in supporting or implementing the project. Therefore, 
when the project was implemented, the probation officers were advised to be extremely 
cautious in their recommendations. 

In part, this caution did injury to the intent of the project, as an underlying theme 
was to equalize justice for the rich and poor. Since all the categories eligible for pre- 
trial release had a fixed bail schedule, the defendant with finances to put up bond was 
released without a cautious study. The poor person, on the other hand, requesting re: 
lease on his own recognizance, was required to undergo a character study prior to 

recommendation for release. 

The fact that only 285 defendants who received a positive recommendation v/ere 
released in eleven months raises serious questions about the efficiency of the project. 
If we consider that three probation officers worked 20 days a month for 1 1 months, we 
find that the project used 660 probation officer days. Therefore, it took more than two 
man-days to release one man. The large number of man-days investment per defendant 
did not bring outstanding results in reducing the percentage of defaulting defendants. 

Other communities with a less cautious approach, such as neighboring Berkeley, as- 
signed a police officer one hour a day to work on pre-trial release. The police officer 
made a comparatively superficial study of the applicant for pre-trial release, and inform- 
ed the judge of his findings. The Berkeley municipal court and the police department 
developed a highly efficient system. Berkeley managed to release a much higher pro- 
portion of defendants while investing far less staff time. Although Oakland was more 
cautious than Berkeley, the additional caution did not have a salutory effect on the rate 
of defaulting, since Oakland's rate of defaulting was six percent compared to Berkeley's 

four percent. l l ? 

After the first few months of the project in Oakland, it was apparent that the pri- 
mary need for pre-trial services was for felonies. In this category of crime, bail was 
higher and there was less likelihood that poor people could raise the necessary funds. 
Therefore there was greater probability that the person without financial resources, 
charged with a felony, had to remain in jail many weeks awaiting trial. The marginal 
worker placed in jail for an extended period of time may anticipate losing his job, and 
the community may anticipate another family becoming dependent on welfare support. 

Early in 1966, the project began a pre-trial release program for persons charged 
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with felonies. We do not hove sufficient information to determine if the same painful 
caution is being applied to the program for felonies, as was applied to the program tor 
misdemeanors. We are several months away from knowing how the judges will respon 
to recommendations for release for those charged with felonies, or the percen o e ony 

defendants who default. u»i 

There is a basic question of equal justice in pre-trial release still not answered by 

this project. Why is it necessa, y for the poor to be faced with two trials when charged 
with a crime? The first trial is to determine their worthiness for pre-trial release; the 
second trial is to determine their guilt or innocence. We may quesb®" '^e 
recommendation for pre-trial release end the judges' decisions. We do not ' P 

judgements are made as to the guilt or innocence of the defendant and the Prant'ng 
release by O.R. is affected by these appraisals. The present pre-trial release prog 
will help reduce the gap in the inequality of jusiice received by the poor and the weo thy. 
However, as long as a double standard for release exists based on the availability of 
money, this program is, at best, a hesitant movement in the direction of a corrective 

action. , ^ 42 

Pre-School Program 

The Oakland Public Schools conducted a pre-school educa'^on 
get area elementary schools during the school years 1964-6;> rmd 1965-66. The 120 
children who were enrolled were, for the most part, "volunteers J whose parents had 
responded to public announcements and fliers sent home from the . 'hools. All of the 
applicants were to enter kindergarten the year following their partidpai^on in the pro- 
grams The children were considerably below average in terms of their undt»standing o 
vocabulary as measured by the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. 

The purpose of the program was to provide experiences within an enriched ei^viron- 
ment so that "disadvantaged" pre-school children would be better prepared for sc* uol 
experiences, thereby increasing the probability of success in the primary grades. Th- 
program was designed to recognize individual differences and to encourage maximum 

development of individual potential. , , . 1 • f«..r 

The curriculum was planned in detail. Children attended half-day sessions for four 
days each week; on the fifth day, the teachers devoted time to curriculum development, 
materials preparation, contacts with parents, and in-service 

There were three parent aides and oneteacher in each classroom. Some of 9 Y 

scheduled activities were; 

1. Manipulative exercises to improve physical coordination, 1 . 1 

2. Language development lessons, e.g. vocabulary enrichment, auditory and visua 
perception, language awareness, etc., 

3. Nutrition lessons, 

4. Story groups, 

5. Creative arts lessons. 

The teachers attempted to broaden the children's experiences by providing films, field 

trips, classroom visitors, and other similar enrichment activities. 1 j u j 

Parents were encouraged to become familiar with the program through adu edu- 
cation classes and through planned and informal classroom observations. The adult edu- 

^2 preliminary Report of Evaluation of Pre^ehool Program at Olawson, Cole and Stonehurst Schools =-^1964^ 
6B, Oakland Public Schools Research Department, Report No. 12, {19b6). 
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cation classes included presentations by special speakers, question and answer periods, 
and discussion groups. Some of the topics covered in these sessions were the purposes 
and activities of the program, child development, discipline, and how parents can help 
their children to succeed in school. 

In an attempt to determine the impact of the program, the Research Department 
of the Oakland Public Schools randomly selected experimental and control groups from 
the pool of voluntary applicants for the program. The experimental group consisted of 
children who participated in the program; the control group was made up of children 
who did not. 

The entire applicant population was pre-tested just prior to the beginning of the 
program in September, 1964. Post-testing took place 17 months later, in February, 1966, 
when the children had completed one semester of kindergarten. School psychometrists 
administered the following instruments on both occasions: 

1. Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, designed \o measure a child's verbal intelligence. 

2. Perceptual Ability Forms Test, designed to sample selected aspects of visual per- 
ception and motor skill development similar in nature to tasks included in many 
reading readiness tests. 

3. OPS Expressive Vocabulary Test, locally constructed for this evaluation project 
since no satisfactory instrument covering these age levels was available. 

4. Vineland Social Maturity Scale, a scaling system based on interview information 
obtained from a parent or guardian familiar with the growth and development 
of the subject. 

Evaluation information is available only on tho children who attended the 1964-65 
program. By the middle of the kindergarten year following the program, there were 
slight differences in test score gains in favor of the experimental group children. Over 
the duration of the program, pre-school staff members reported significant growth in the 
areas of mental health, socialization, and communication. In addition, the parents of 
children who participated in the program indicated that they felt that the program had 
benefited their children in a variety of areas such as spoken language, relations with 
playmates, and self-confidence. 



Discussion 

The concept of pre-school education is currently experiencing great popularity locally 
ard nationally. As pre-school education has gained in popularity, an enlarged halo has 
emerged and multiple virtues are ascribed to the effects of early school experience. The 
expansion of the Head Start program of the Office of Economic Opportunity is an ex- 
ample of me increased enthusiasm for pre-school programs. This commitment to pre- 
school opporMnitles seems to be based on a theory that intervention which takes place 
at a young age ^avel will have a more profound effect on the individual than those ex- 
periences in later ''»?ars. The lack of experimental evidence to support this thesis appar- 
ently has not hampet -jd the growth in numbers of believers. 

When we interpret" the results of studies of pre-school programs which have been 
conducted in many comm.'nities, there is insufficient evidence to conclude that the pre- 
school age is the most malk'ible or that we should expect more permanent changes as 
a result of intervention at that ";ge. In the absence of powerful contravening evidence. 
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we should be most hesitant to hypothesize that intervention with pre-school children will 
bring about a greater modification of behavior than programs directed at older children. 

In our previous review of the Oakland Public School programs, we pointed out t e 
transitory nature of the gains children made as a result of special learning activities. In 
the Oakland pre-school study, we do not have information as to how much the children 
learned from the program's activities; it is clear that by the middle of the kindergarten 
year, the experimental group children were not significantly ahead of the control group 

children who had not had pre-school experience. 

Considerably more experimentation must be conducted before we discover the con- 
tributions and limitations of pre-school education. Presently, pre-school programs are re- 
ceiving substantial support by policy makers in Washington and local communities. Fre- 
quently, unrealistic goals are set for pre-school education programs. Policy makers, 
teacher's and parents anticipate that such programs will bring about long-range academe 
success for the children who attend. There is the danger that these programs wil be 
judged failures if the children make only modest gains. Consequently, policy makers 
may eliminate or cut back programs which are making a positive contribution but are 
not meeting unrealistic expectations. Therefore, it is necessary that we begin intensive 
evaluative studies so that we may obtain sufficient information to plan realistically tor 
pre-school education. If we* are able to arrive at a reasonable estimate of the contribu- 
tion of these programs, perhaps our expectations and findings will have greater proximity. 



43 

Cyesis Program (Teen-Age Pregnant Girls) 

The Cyesis Program is the best example of a project which was developed as a re- 
sult of the experience agencies had gained with the Oakland Interagency Projech A pro- 
posal for a teen-age pregnancies program did not have the priority to receive approval 
for funding as part of the second phase of the Ford grant. Under the leadership of the 
Oakland Public Schools, several community agencies who were determined to attempt a 
project for pregnant girls despite financial obstacles joined forces to undertake a pilot 

March 1964, the first girls were admitted to the pilot program. Staff services 
were provided by the YWCA, the Oakland Recreation Department, the Alameda County 
Health Department, and the Oakland Public Schools. During the spring semester 16 girls 
went through the program with an average attendance of 12. 

The sponsors of the pilot program hoped to determine whether a multi-agency pro- 
ject for teen-age pregnant girls was feasible, and to study the clients' reactions to such 
a program. The problem of teen-age pregnancy in Oakland is of substantial magnitude. 
The staff at the public schools estimates that more than 350 girls drop out be- 

cause of pregnancy. Unless these girls receive special help there is little likelihood tha 
they will receive adequate pre-natal care or instruction in maternal care. They will 

probably never have an opportunity to complete high school. 

While the pilot program was under way, the Executive Committee of OIP approved 
the submission of a proposal for a cyesis project to the Rosenberg Foundation in San 
Francisco. This foundation approved the proposal for a two year funding, beginning in 
the fall of 1964. Therefore, when the project was implemented in the fall semester, there 

43 John J. CarusonG, Cyesis Program, Special Urban Educational Services, Oakland Public Schools (November, 
1965 ). 
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was considerable experience which contributed to the efficiency with which the project 
was begun. 

The project operated five days a week and hod facilities at two recreation centers. 
Each girl who participated received 17 hours of academic instruction, three hours of 
health education and recreational activities, and two hours of group counseling per week. 
Seventy-two girls attended the centers during the school year 1964-65. 

To evaluate the effectiveness of this project, a study was designed to compare the 
benefits received by the girls who attended the centers and those who received home 
instruction. Home instruction was the traditional method used to treat pregnant girls in 
Oakland prior to the special cyesis program. The evaluation effort was funded by the 
Ford Foundation. This project turned out to be not only a multi-agency project but also 
a multi-foundation study. 

At some unidentified time, the original evaluative design was modified. The design 
which was initially presented for funding provided for a population of pregnant girls to 
be selected by a screening committee and then randomly assigned to group or home 
instruction. By the time the project became operational, the clinical judgment of the com- 
mittee was substituted for random assignment of the girls for different types of treat- 
ment. Hence, the selective factors which are related to the clinical judgment of the com- 
mittee prohibit a comparative study and permit only some observations of the effects of 
two different types of treatment on two different groups. 

“Fifty-six girls of the 72 girls assigned to the Centers in 1964-65 completed the 
program at the Centers. Fifty-one, or 91 percent of those completing the Center 
program, either graduated in the case of 12th graders. ..or returned to regular 
school in Oakland.'"*"^ 

The author of the Cyesis report made some comparisons of the effects of the center 
and home instruction programs. 

“Comparative data which can be used in attempting to gauge the possible ef- 
fects of the Centers are available for home instruction cases in only two areas: the 
number known to have returned to regular school in Oakland, and the pre-post 
grades of a small number of returnees. Though the percentage of graduates and 
school returnees is slightly higher for Center girls than for girls on home instruc- 
tion, it does not represent a statistically significant difference. Similarly, the differ- 
ence in mean grade point average gain between the Center and home instruction 
cases compared was not found to be statistically significant. There is no evidence in 
this study to support the conclusion that Center attendance has had significantly 
more effect than home instruction or whether or not girls subsequently return to 
school or on grades in academic subjects in regular school.'"’® 

The author of this report wisely urged caution in the interpretation of his findings. 
This is another case where violence was done to an evaluative design. Consequently, 
we are unable to make an objective examination of the only multi-agency program to 
evolve from the Interagency Project. 



44 John J. Carusone, Cyesis Program, Special Urban Educational Services, Oakland Public Schools, (October, 

1966), p. 74. 

45 Ibid, pp. 



Discussion 

Although we are unable to determine the effectiveness of the program for pregnant 
girls from this study we were able to determine some of the characteristics associated 
with teen-age pregnancies. The incidence of reported pregnancies increased with grade, 
with the twelfth graders having the highest percentage. There was a higher incidence ot 
pregnancy for those schools with a greater percentage of minority groups, which serve 
sections of the city with higher rates of unemployment and lower average income. 

The attitudes of the girls in the center program were studied, and most of them 
wished to keep their babies. The attitude toward the baby grew more positive as the 
time for giving birth approached. For most girls the idea of adoption was repugnant. 
Although a social worker discussed this possibility with all the girls at the center, only 
two girls chose to place their babies for adoption. 

’’Girls with below average grades in academic subjects have been represented 
with much greater frequency than girls with above average grades in academic 
subjects. The number of reported cases who hcve evidenced learning or behavior 
difficulties sufficient to result in the school making a referral to the Department of 
Individual Guidance can be estimated to be at least 50% of the total. 

In addition to the useful descriptive information we obtained in this study, had we 
retained the initial evaluative design, we presently would be in a better position to 

improve the effectiveness of the center program. 

The Cyesis Program is a symbol of the attitude developed by agency personnel 
during the time that OIP was functioning. A problem was defined, and the community 
agencies were determined to try to find a solution. When Foundation funds were not 
readily available, these agencies scraped together their existing resources and 
mined to learn how to develop a treatment program. They hoped that somehow funds 
might be forthcoming. A pilot program was implemented because professional \r\ com- 
munity agencies were able to mobilize to deal with a serious problem. The dedication 
of the professionals was rewarded when funds were made available. 

The Cyesis Program was made operational with each agency carrying out its role 
efficiently. Operational problems were identified and resolved in the pilot stage. There- 
fore. when the time came to change intoa full scale project, a framework of organization 

was available. 

Observations of the Second Phase 
(The Developmental Fond of $750,000) 



In the process of planning, designing, and implementing programs for the second 
phase, the community was becoming less dependent upon the Ford Foundation. The com- 
munity was learning how to examine its own resources for new strengths, to bring in 
diverse elements in the community to participate in social planning, and to search for 
financial support for new programs which were well beyond the Ford allocation to 

^°^*Some of the early symptoms of what was to eventually take place with the Oakland 
Economic Development Council became visible in the community meetings concerned 

46 Ibid, pp. 128-29. 
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with the Developmental Grant. Such groups as civil rights organizations, Mexican-Amen- 
can organizations, labor unions and religious groups become active y mvo ve in is 
cussing and determining priorities. Once involved they continued as 
Oakland Interagency Project. Although the formal 

Committee of Executives and the Citizens Advisory Committee, these committees were, 

in fact becoming rubber stamps for the community pressure groups. 

Te development of programs for the second phase was to provide the commundy 

organizations of Oakland with the experience of negotiating, 

together toward compromise objectives. Therefore, when motor Federal funds from the 
oLe of Economic Opportunity were made available, and a 

was required to administer these funds, the transition was performed with a minimum 

°^‘Trom the experience gained in the first phase, the community had learned h<w to 
use Ford Foundation funds as planning money to attract Federal as well as o er oun 
dation funds. Although the programs which were funded were rather uninspired h y 
had to be developed within the framework of community agency P°''‘'7®' , ,h° 
the attitudes of the legislative bodies of city, county, and state government. Since, at the 
time of the development of second phase programs, the only agencies availab e to op 
Jol major social service programs were public agencies, the structural realities did 

not make any radical departures feasible. 

Some of the modestly innovative changes suggested in the new programs had se- 
vere difficulty prior to implementation. The difficulty of the County Board of Superv^ors 
to comprehend the injustice of the bail system for the poor; the difficulty of the C 
fornia State Employment Service to accept the responsibility to aggressively search out 
jobs from employers; the difficulty of training institutions to modify their priorities so - 
ficiently so that they would be able to develop training programs; the difficulty ot the 
public schools to utilize their new manpower to seek jobs for high school students; the 
difficulty in the Department of Labor to resolve their internal disputes, thereby seriously 
delaying the Adult Employment Program and scuttling the Youth Opportunities Project, 
all contributed to preventing the second phase Ford grant from bringing about any 

substantial impact on potential clients. 

This chapter concludes the description and evaluation of all the programs funded y 

the grant from the Ford Foundation in March of 1962. 

On the basis of 1960 census information, the Castlemont area was ident.t.ed as a 
"community in transition." The authors of the Ford proposal were concerned that this 
integrated residential area was in the process of becoming a Negro ghetto. Our next 
chapter discusses in depth the changes which took place in the Cast emont area during 
the period of the Interagency Project. From this analysis we are able to determine the 

effectWenessofthelnterogencyProjecfsattemptstoarrestthe ghettoizotion of Castlemont. 



7". The CesfleiMOMf Swrirey* 



Introduction 

In February, March, and April of 1965, a major interview survey was 
in the Castlemont area as part of the research and evaluation program 
agency Project. Given the timing of the survey, three years after the inauguration of the 
Interagency Project and two years after its action programs had begun full operation 
we recognized that the survey could not provide a direct measure of the P'"°l«'=* ® ® 
tiveness Comparable data had not been collected before the start o the action pro- 
gram and a second survey at its termination was not .foreseen. Nevertheless, a ma|or 
fnterview survey was deemed appropriate: (1) to provide an accurate portrait of the 

area in which the action program was taking place; (2) to measure demograp ic c ange 
in the area since the 1960 U.S. Census; (3) to describe the kinds of problems currently 
fac ng residents of the Castlemont area; (4) to assess the residents awareness end use 
of selected governmental services; and (5) to collect other information relevant to the 
evaluation of existing programs and the development of new ones. 

•Prepared by William L. Nicholls II, Survey Research Center, University of California at Berkeley. 
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The Castlemont Survey, as it came to be known, was designed by the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of California at Berkeley following extensive consultation 
with the staff of the Interagency Project and representatives of the various governmental 
agencies responsible for its action programs. The Survey Research Center also conducted 
the field work of the survey and undertook the analysis. Results of the survey have been 
separately released in a preliminary demographic report prepared in the summer of 
1965 and in two final reports completed in the summer of 1966.'*^ This chapter draws 
upon material collected by the survey to examine major changes within Castlemont since 
the 1960 Census, to describe its 1965 population emphasizing its demographic, ethnic, 
and economic characteristics, and to present evidence bearing on this area's future. 
Since the goals and action programs of the Interagency Project were partially based on 
an understanding of Castlemont obtained from the 1960 Census, this more recent picture 
of Castlemont provides a test of the continuing validity and relevance of 
these assumptions. 



About the Survey 

The geographical area encompassed by the Castlemont Survey is delineated by the 
map on page 75. It consisted of that portion of the Castlemont High School attendance 
area lying below (or southeast of) Mac Arthur Boulevard, its principal boundaries being 
Seminary Avenue, Mac Arthur Boulevard, the City of San Leandro, the Metropolitan In- 
ternational Airport, and San Leandro Bay. Although the original proposal to the Ford 
Foundation provisionally defined the geographical locale of the Interagency Project as 
the full Castlemont High School attendance area, few of its action programs extended 
above Mac Arthur Boulevard. For this reason the area above Mac Arthur was exciuded 
from the survey. Although the name "Castlemont" is used for brevity, all statistics pre- 
sented in this chapter refer only to the area delineated by the map, not to the fuii at- 

tendanceareo.aiso distinguish two major regions of Castlemont which will be 

referred to throughout the chapter. One corresponds to Target the officially 

designated target areas of Oakland's anti-poverty programs under the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. The other consists of the remainder of the study area falling offside of 
Target Area D. For brevity, these two regions are referred to in this chapter as "above" 
and "below" East 14th Street, the latter corresponding to Target Area D. These terms 
are used here merely as convenient labels and are not intended as precise geographi- 
cal designations, for, as shown by the map, one part of Target Area D extends above 

this main artery. 4 s 

A two-stage, self-weighting, probability sample of households was used. First, 240 

blocks were chosen by stratified sampling with probability proportionate to size, and then 



47 This chapter closely parallels one of these final reports which was titled The Castlemont Survey: A Sum- 
mary of Results. A companion report, The Castlemont Survey: A Handbook of Survey Tables, contains an 
extensive collection of detailed tabulations covering virtually all topics included in the survey and a thorough 
discussion of the survey methods. Both reports are publications of the Survey Research Center of ^he rji- 
versity of California at Berkeley and were prepared under the general direction of William L Nicholls . 
The preliminary demographic report referred to above was prepared by Esther S. Hochstim and was entitled 

“Castlemont Population — 1965.” . , • i j .4 i„ 

48 Persons residing in group quarters, such as motels, hotels, and nursing homes were not included, in tn 

1960 U.S. Census, less than 0.5 percent of the population in the study area were living in group quarters. 
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approximately equal numbers of housing units were selected from each block. In total, 
1,281 housing units were ultimately chosen, roughly one-sixteenth of those in the study 
area. In 1,098 ofthese, or 91 percent of the occupied units, at least a basic enumeration 
of household members was completed. Full interviews, averaging one hour in length, 
were obtained at 1,017 households, or 84 percent of the non-vacant units. A household 
interviewing approach was used. One person was interviewed at each household, typi- 
cally the wife of the household head, and asked to provide information about each per- 
son living there. Negro households were contacted by Negro interviewers, and Spanish 
speaking interviewers were available to complete interviews with Mexican-American re- 
spondents who did not speak English. The field work of the survey lasted eleven weeks, 
extending from February to early April of 1965. 



Housing 

The selection of Castlemont as the site of the Interagency Project was in part based 
on the type and quality of its housing. Census figures for 1960 suggested that the hous- 
ing stock consisted predominantly of single family homes, most of them owner occupied 
with the great majority remaining in good condition. Fully 95 percent were classified as 
"sound", rather than "deteriorating" or "dilapidated." There were, of course, some 
problem' areas. Below East 14th Street only 88 percent of the units were "sound", but 
the preponderance of owner occupied, single family homes seemed to preclude the 
necessity for redevelopment and to impede the development of slum conditions. 

The Castlemont Survey found that several changes had taken place in this housing 
stock by 1965. Two of these are illustrated in Figure 1. First, between 1960 and 1965 
the total number of housing units increased 10 percent, from 20,150 to an estimated 
22,170 units."^^ Second, almost all of this increase was attributable to the construction of 
new apartment buildings with three or more units. While the number of single family 
homes remained essentially unchanged between 1960 and 1965, proportionately they 
declined from 77 to 70 percent of the total units. Similarly, although the number of 
owner occupied units stayed about the same, the proportion of families owning their 
own homes declined from 64 to 58 percent. Should these trends continue, the reputation 
of Castlemont as an area of owner occupied, single family homes could well be changed. 

Changes in Castlemont's housing stock may also result from continued high density 
occupancy. If more than one person per room is taken as the criterion of overcrowdmg, 
then approximately a seventh of Castlemont's homes, 14 percent, were overcrowded in 
1965. Above East 14th Street, overcrowding was relatively rare. Only six percent of the 
occupied units had more than one person per room. Below East 14th Street, however, 
almost a fourth of the homes, 23 percent, were overcrowded by this standard and the 
figure was up three percentage points from I960. Almost 30 percent of the Negro and 
Mexican-American families in this region were living in homes with less than one room 
per person, and for Negro families with less than two years residence, the figure reaches 
a third. If this last group is taken as suggestive of future trends, overcrowding with its 
typically attendant deterioration of housing stock seems likely to become more common. 



49 Figures compiled by the Oakland City Planning Department from building permits and similar records esti- 
mated the number of housing units in the same area as 22,371 as of July 1, 1965, f 
months after the Castlemont Survey. The closeness of the two estimates lends credence to other population 

totals estimated from this survey. 
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FIGURE 1 



Housing Units by Number of Units in Structure, 1 960 and 1 965 
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Gross Population Trends 

Given the increase in Castlemont's housing stock, it is not surprising to find a simi- 
lar increase in its population. Between 1960 and 1965, Castlemont's population rose 9.6 
percent, from 62,133 to an estimated 68,100. The increase in this five-year period ex- 
ceeded that in the previous ten years, where only a 3.7 percent rise was recorded. Thus, 
not only is Castlemont's population growing, its rate of growth appears to be increasing. 

Castlemont's most significant population trend, however, is its continuing racial 
transition. As shown in Figure 2, only five percent of its population was non-white in 
1950. By 1960, the proportion increased to a third. By 1965, the malority of Castle- 
mont's residents were non-white, Negroes alone accounting for 50 percent of the popu- 
lation. Should the trend continue to the end of the decade, by 1970 Castlemont's popu- 
lation would be at least two-thirds non-white. This, however, is not a prediction, for there 

appear to be countervailing trends which are discussed below. 

Castlemont's growth and racial transition has not proceeded evenly in each of its 
two main regions. As shown in Figure 3, most of its population growth has occurred be- 
low East 14th Street, that is in Target Area D, where a 15 percent Increase in population 





FIGURE 2 

Population by Color, 1950, 1960, and 1965 
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was recorded between 1960 and 1965. Above East 14th Street, the increase was only 
four percent. The racial transition also has reached different stages in these two regions. 
Between 1960 and 1965, the region above East 14th Street changed from roughly an 
eighth to a third non-white while the region below East 14th changed from roughly half 
non-white to more than two-thirds. More exact proportions are given in Figure 3. 

Since information on Castlemont's population Is available only from the 1960 Census 
and the 1965 survey, the standing of its racial composition at each year during this 
period is unknown. However, some indication of more recent trends may be gained by 
examining the racial composition of persons known from the survey to have moved into 
their homes in the previous year or two. Not all of these people were new to Castle- 
mont; some had merely changed their homes within it. But if the racial transition was 
rapidly accelerating, one would expect to find relatively few whites among them. 

This was not the case. Forty percent of the persons who had moved into their homes 
12 to 23 months before the survey were white, and of those who had moved in most 
recently, in the year before the survey, an even larger proportion were white, 43 per- 
cent. This suggests that the racial transition is slowing, at least temporarily. 




unlikely to reverse or stabilize Costlemont's racial transition, it does appear to 
be retarding it. 

The Present Population 

The distinction between white and non-white populations is a crude^one, primarily 

between Orientals, that is persons of Chinese, Japanese, or ^ 

bers of other non-white races, such as American Indians, and Polynesians W^hin the 

white population, Moxlcan-Americans °Jojhe^^°;' Whib comparable 

figTrL ar^not'a'vairaL for 1960, it seems likely that the proportion of Mexican-Americans 

-"^rb-^o:: orC^Hei:"^^ ^eg- is p.sented in Table K 

In this table, and in the text which follows, the term white, italicized, is used to designate 
that Dortion'of the white population which was not Mexican-American. Using this conve 
Hon w^ may note Lt above East 14th Street, 63 percent of the population were white, 

while below'^ East 14th Street, the figure was only 24 percent. More * 

of the people in Target Area D, therefore, were members of racial or ethnic minority 

®''°“The aqe compositions of the white and Negro populations of Castlemont are pre- 
sented in Figure 4 as a race-age pyramid. In the remainder of this chapter, atts"*'®" 

will be focused primarily on these two ethnic groups with T ® 

the Mexican-American population as a distinct group. Too few Orientals and other non 
whites were Included in the survey to attempt a description of their characteristics from 
Tamp e result Even statements made about the Mexican-Americans mus be regarded 
as merely suggestive, since full interviews were taken at only 47 Mexican-American 

Lreholds. It fs important,however,toconsiderthemseparately, since in "^7 re^ 

such as median age, the Mexican-Americans more closely resemble the Negro popula- 

tion FIguleXthe whhe population of Castlemont is a relatively old one. 

Its medionTge was 37.6 ye^is, and approximately a quarter of the white residents were 
at l^ast 60 years of age. By contrast, the Negro population is a very young one It 
median age was less than half that of the white population, 18.5 years. Implying that 
almost half the Negroes were young children or of school age. As 

age composition of the Mexican-American population was similar to that of the Negro 

population With a median age of 19.3 years. 

These differences in age composition have important implica ions P°'®"' ® 

growth of the respective populations. The growth of the white population i hml ted by ts 
aae and it may actually decrease in the future due to the dying off of Its older resi- 
dents At the same time, the Negro and Mexican-American populations seem likel^y to 
increase as the younger children move into adultnood and begin to have chddren them- 
selves. Thus, even without any further movement In and out of the area, Castlemont s 
racial and ethnic transition would be likely to continue. 
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Total 
Castlemont 



Below Eo'st 1 4th 
Stree. 



Ethnicity 


Number^ Percent 


Number Percent 


Number Percc’^i 


White 

Mexican American 
Negro 
Oriental 
Other non-white 

Total 


27,800 40.9% 

4,200 6.1 

34,400 50.5 

900 1.3 

800 1 .2 

68,100 100.0% 


18,800 62.6% 

1 ,900 6.2 

8,500 28.6 

400 1 .3 

400 1 .3 

30,000 100.0% 


9,000 23.7% 

2,300 6.1 

25,900 68.0 

500 1 .2 

400 1 .0 

38,100 100.0% 



“Numbers have been rounded to the nearest 100 to emphasize that they are popu- 
lotion estimates. 



FIGURE 4 



Age Composition of Population by Race, 1965 
Whites and Negroes Only 




Number of Persons In Thousands 



“ Decs net Ineludo Moxieon Amorieans. 
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As would be expected, thei*" differences in age composition are reflected in diffei^ 
ences in household size. Young populations tend to be composed of younger adults an 
their minor children, while older populations tend to be composed of older coup es 
whose children have left’ home and of widows and others living alone. The median size 
of the white households in Castlemont was 2.1 persons, and only 32 percent containe 
school children or pre-schoolers. By contrast, tho median size of the Negro house o 
was 3.7 persons, and 70 percent contained school children or pre-schoolers. Mexican 
American households tended to be slightly larger, with a median size of 3.9 persons. 

Before turning to a consideration of Castlemont's employment picture, one addi- 
tional household characteristic should be mentioned to overcome a common stereotype 
of the Negro family. Fully 81 percent of the Negro households were headed by men. 
This is approximately the same proportion as found for Mexico n-American households 
and larger than the proportion of wh/fe households with a male head, 76 percent. More- 
over, 79 percent of the Negro women between 25 and 64 were found to be married 
and living with their spouses, which compares favorably with the corresponding figure 
' 76 percent for wh/fe women of the same age range. This is only one respect in which 
Castlemont's Negro families depart from commonly held stereotypes about the urban 
Negro. 



The Employment Picture 

In discu 's.ng employment in Castlemont, we will be concerned only with adults, 
persons 14 one over no longer attending junior or senior high school. Of these adults, 
83 percent of h. • men and 38 percent of the women were in the labor force, that is 
they were either ojployed or unemployed and looking for work at the time of the 
survey. 

To understand the 'P’=)s of jobs most Castlemont residents held or were seeking, it 
is necessary to briefly re\ ' v their educational backgrounds. Slightly more than half the 
adult labor force, 52 percept, had completed high school and an additional 26 percent 
had at least some high scho-*^ tminirjg 'iere, at least among the men, the whites en- 
joyed an advantage. Fifty-five o 5he white men in the labor force were high 

school graduates as opposed to 46 percer. f *he Negro men and only 29 percent of 
the Mexican-American men. These differences. ty help to explain the somewhat differ- 
ing kinds of jobs they typically held. However, nong the women, an equal proportion 
of white and Negro labor force participants were high school graduates, 58 percent. 

In the original proposal to the Ford Foundatii , It was suggested that while the new 
Negro residents of Castlemont vary in socioecon ' " status, ”no great social distance, 
apart from color, separates the incoming Negroes s • m the whites they are replacing." 
If the remaining whites are taken as the basis of compi ison then the statement is more 
or less true depending on the criterion of socio-econot ic status used. Income is consid- 
ered later, but at least in the types of occupations th . ’.rjically held, the white and 
Negro populations of Castlemont did differ. 

As shown in Figure 5, almost two-thirds of the white i. \vere employed in white 
collar occupations or as skilled craftsmen. By contrast, the i ^ ^rUy of the Negro men 
were employed as machine operators, service workers, or lu'^ ’ors. Only 40 percent 
had white collar jobs or were in skilled trades. A similar pattern ex' * among the women. 
Fully 69 percent of the white women were in white collar occupan or skilled trades 
as opposed to only 34 percent of the Negro women. This, despit ' fact reported 
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FIGURE 5 



Occupation of Employed Persons by Sex and Race, 1 965 
Whites and Negroes Only 
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above, that at least in formal educational attainment there was little difference between 
the white and Negro women. 

The pattern is a common one, found in many other communities. It does suggest, 
contrary to the assumptions of the original proposal to the Ford Foundation, that the 
white and Negro residents do differ somewhat in their socio-economic status, at least 
as measured by occupational prestige. The Negroes of Castlemont tend to hold what 
are typically regarded as the less desirable jobs. 

The unemployment picture, found at the time of the survey. Is summarized in Table 
2. The rates presented there are not strictly comparable to those of the 1960 U.S. Census 
since they apply only to the adult population.^° Nevertheless, a remarkable correspond- 

soThe Census figures include school children if they are 14 years of age or older. The questions used to 
ascertain employment and unemployment in the Castlemont Survey also differed from those of the Census. 









TABLE 2 

UNEMPLOYMENT RATES BY RACE, SEX, AND REGION, 1965 
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Percent of Adult Labor Force Unemployed 



Region and Race 








Both Sexes 


Men 


Women 


Total Castlemont 








All races 


9% 


9% 


8% 


Whites 


7% 


8% 


6% 


Negroes 


10% 


9% 


11% 


Above East 14th Street 








All races 


6% 


7% 


6% 


Whites 


5% 


5% 


5% 


Negroes 


7% 


7% 


a 


Below East 14th Street 








All races 


11% 


11% 


11% 


Whites 


13% 


15% 


a 


Negroes 


11% 


10% 


12% 



‘^Rate not given because the sample base was less than 100. 



ence Is found with the situation In I960! At each time, the overall unemployment rate 
In Castlemont was nine percent of the labor force, and the rate was found to be six per- 
cent above East 14th Street and 1 1 percent below East 14th Street. It would seem that 
the general picture has not greatly changed In the last five years. 

As would be expected, unemployment was more common among the Negroes than 
among the whites, at least for Castlemont as a whole. The difference, however, was not 
great, 10 percent of the Negroes In the labor force were unemployed as compared with 
seven percent of the whites. Although It Is not shown In the Table, the unemployment 
rate for Mexican-Americans seemed to be higher, about 15 percent, but the figure Is not 
wholly reliable since relatively few MexIcan-AmerIcans were Included In the survey. 

A closer look at the figures reveals that the higher unemployment rate for Negroes 
is largely attributable to the women. Eleven percent of the Negro women were unem- 
ployed as opposed to six percent of the white women. For metl, the overall unemploy- 
ment rates were about the same, nine percent for Negroes and eight percent for whites. 
This similarity in the men's overall unemployment rates, however, masks differences 
which appear when the two regions of Castlemont are examined separately. Above East 
14th Street, there was a slightly higher rate of unemployment for Negro men than for 
white men, seven per cent as opposed to five percent. Below East 14th Street, the situa- 
tion was reversed. Here 10 percent of the Negro men were unemployed as contrasted 
with 15 percent of the white men. This Is but one of several Indications which suggest 
that the white population residing in this predominantly Negro area Is an especially 
distressed group, economically. 
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As is common throughout the Unired States, unemployment in Costlemont is most 
orevalent among the young, reaching an estimated 19 percent of the labor force under 
"rOf the Negro men under 25 included in the survey, about a third were unemploy- 
ed, but this cannot be offered as a reliable rate since it is based on *°° 
employment also was more common among persons with less than a igh 
tion Eleven percent of this group were unemployed as opposed to eight percent of the 
high school graduates and five percent of those with at least some 

To avoid painting too depressing a picture, it should be noted that only half the un- 
employed were heads of households. Of the household heads in the labor force, only 
seven percent were unemployed as opposed to 12 percent of the 
earners in the household. The impact here is felt most by Negro households. While 
the unemployment rate both for white and Negro household heads was six percent (and 
an estimated 11 percent for Mexican-American household heads), for potential secon ary 
earners it was nine percent for whites but 16 percent for Negroes. These figures have 
been cited, in part, to overcome the overdrawn stereotype, which certain y oes no 
apply to Costlemont, of a large proportion of the Negro families having an unemployed 

head. 



Income and Poverty 

In one respect, the unemployment statistics on household heads may have bright- 
ened the picture too much, for only persons who are in the labor force enter into e 
unemployment rate. The disabled who are unable to work, the destitute supported by 
welfare, and the retired living on meager incomes do not appear in unemployment 
statistics but comprise a major portion of the poor. When the incomes of Costlemont 
residents are examined in Table 3, it must be recognized that many of the households 
were headed by persons who were out of the labor force. 



TABLE 3 

HOUSEHOLD INCOME IN 1964, BY RACE* 



Household Income 



Under $1 ,000 
$ 1,000-$ 1,999 
$ 2,000-$ 2,999 
$ 3,000-$ 3,999 
$ 4,000 - $ 4,999 
$ 5,000-$ 5,999 
$ 6,000-$ 7,999 
$ 8,000-$ 9,999 
$10,000 -$14,999 
$15,000 and over 
Median 



All Households 



% 


Cum. % 


2% 


2% 


9 


1 1 


8 


19 


11 


30 


10 


40 


13 


53 


19 


72 


14 


86 


12 


98 


2 


100 


$5,828 



White Households 



% 


Cum. % 


3% 


3% 


11 


14 


9 


23 


12 


35 


11 


46 


11 


57 


15 


72 


13 


85 


13 


98 


2 


100 



$5,415 



Negro Households 



% 


Cum. % 


1% 


1% 


7 


8 


7 


15 


9 


24 


9 


33 


14 


47 


24 


71 


15 


86 


12 


98 


2 


100 



$6,240 
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Taking Castlemont as a whole, the median household Income for the 1964 calendar 
year was approximately $5,800.^’ Almost a third of the households had incomes below 
$4,000, but more than a fourth had Incomes of $8,000, or more. Approximately a seventh 
had incomes of at least $10,000, indicating that Castlemont contains many households 
with substantial incomes. The higher income households tended to be concentrated above 
East 14th Street, where a median income of approximately $6,200 was found. Below 
East 14th Street, Target Area D of Oakland's anti-poverty program, the figure was only 
$5,500. 

As shown in Table 3, Castlemont's Negro households tended to have higher in- 
comes than the white, with median inconrie figures of $6,200 and $5,400, respectively. 
In part, this is attributable to the unusually low incomes of the white population living 
below East 14th Street. While some white households in this region had substantial in- 
comes, the median was only $4,200. Not only was this $1,700 below the median income 
of Negro households in the same region, but even lower than the median income of 
Castlemont's Mexican-American households, $5,600. It has already been suggested that 
the white population living in the predominantly Negro area below East 14th Street is 
an extremely distressed group economically, and the income figures demonstrate it. 

Even above East 14th Street, however, the median income of the white households 
was less than that of Negro, $5,900 as compared with $6,900. This is partially explained < 
by the larger number of Negroes per household who were employed. Taking Castlemont 
as a whole, the Negro households had a mean of 1.23 employed persons per household 
as opposed to a mean of only .95 for the white households. Perhaps even more impor- 
tant, only 61 percent of the white household heads were employed as contrasted with 
80 percent of the Negro household heads. The difference is largely explained by the 
larger proportion of white household heads who were retired or widowed housewives. 

When only households with employed heads are considered, the median income of 
the whites is slightly greater than that of the Negroes, $7,200 as compared to $6,900. 
However, the median income of the remaining white households was very low, only 
$2,900, and this group made up more than a third of the white households. The figure 
for Negro households without an employed head was similar, $3,200, but there were a 
smaller proportion of such households among the Negroes. 

Simple household income, however, may be a very poor indicator of economic dis- 
tress, for it fails to take household size into account. Thus while an income of $5,000 may 
be adequate to support a widow living alone, it is wholly inadequate to provide for a 
growing family of seven. For this reason, households were classified as "poverty" or 
"non-poverty" depending on their income and size. The income limits were set at $3,000 
for a household of one or two, $4,000 for a household of three or four, $5,000 for a 
household of five or six, and $6,000 for a household of seven or more. 

As shown in Figure 6, 29 percent of Castlemont's households were at the poverty 

51 For those who are unfamiliar with the term, a household is defined as all persons residing in the same 
housing unit, that is a house, apartment, or similar unit designed as separate living quarters. Of Castle- 
mont’s households, 83 percent consisted solely of families, that is two or more persons all related by blood,, 
marriage, or adoption; 14 percent were single individuals living alone; and 3 percent contained unrelated 
persons, such as a family and a boarder or two persons sharing an apartment' as partners. 




FIGURE 6 



Proportion of Households at the Poverty Level by 
Region and Race, 1965 
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level by these criteria in 1965.52 As would be expected, poverty was more common be- 
low East 14th Street, where more than a third of the households met the definition. Even 

above East 14th Street, however, more than a fifth of the households apparently were 
living in poverty, implying that poverty is not confined to the target areas of Oakland's 

anti-poverty program. 



52 The figures given are based on the number of households wnere the household income was known. Since 
almost half the households where income was not obtained were headed by persons 65 and over, the type 
of households where poverty was most common, the figures may represent under-estirnates. At the same 
time, it should be noted that the income criteria employed here were somewhat more liberal than the now 
conventional criteria that define poverty by a base income of $2,500 for a singie person household plus 
$500 for each additional person up to a limit of $8,000. These criteria could not be applied in the Castle- 
mont Survey because income was not obtained in $500 increments. It is estimated that the methods em- 
pioyed increased the overall percent at the poverty level, approximately three percentage points over that 
which would have been found by the more conventional criteria. 
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Taking Castlemont as a whole, the proportion of white and Negro households at the 
poverty level was approximately the same, 29 percent and 28 percent, respectively. 
Within each of Castlemont's two regions, however, a larger proportion of white than 
Negro households were found to be poor. The apparent contradiction with the total is 
readily explained by the relative size of the four groups and need not concern us here. 
The figures do demonstrate, however, that the Negro families moving into the predomi- 
nantly white area above East 14th Street are a relatively affluent group, while the whites 
remaining in the predominantly "Negro area below East 14th Street are indeed an es- 
pecially distressed one. As shown in Figure 6, fully 43 percent of the white households 

in this region were poor by the definition adopted. 

Looking at the situation from another perspective, 50 percent of the poverty level 
households were white, 43 percent were Negro, five percent were Mexican-American, 
and 2 per cent were non-whites other than Negroes. Since it may appear surprising that 
a larger number of white than Negro households were found to be poor, it should be 
hastily added that the Negro households contained on the average more than twice as 
many people as the white households. The median size of the white poverty level house- 
holds was only 1.8 persons as compared with 4.1 persons in the Negro poverty level 
households. In terms of people rather than households, therefore, the Negro poor out- 
numbered the white poor. Nevertheless, the identification of a sizable white poor popu- 
lation in Castlemont should not be overlooked, especially since most of the Interagency 
Project’s action programs appear to have been aimed primarily at the Negro population. 

The white and Negro poor differ in a number of respects aside from their typical 
household size. The white poor was primarily an aged poor, with 56 percent of their 
household heads 65 and over and fully 78 percent at least 45. Less than a third of the 
white poor households contained children. By contrast, the Negro poor was primarily a 
young poor. Fully two-thirds of its household heads were under 45, and almost three- 
fourths of the Negropoorhouseholdscontained children, the majority having at least two. 

If it is asked how poor are the poor, then the Castlemont Survey can provide few 
answers apart from possessions. Ninety-four percept had a television set, 80 percent 
had a telephone, 70 percent had a washing machine in their home, and 50 percent 
owned a car. Most of these possessions, however, have become almost as standard in 
American homes as indoor plumbing, and car ownership may be essential for finding 
and holding a job. Perhaps more to the point, 54 percent of the white poor and 41 per- 
cent of the Negro poor owned their own homes. According to reports they made of their 
own economic circumstances, 1 1 percent said they were well off, 59 percent said they 
just managed to get by on their incomes, and 30 percent said they went without neces- 
sities. These desc^riptions, however, may have represented exaggerations either of the 
magnitude of their economic difficulties or of their success in coping with them. 

The Newcomers 

The original proposal to the Ford Foundation cited the "newcomer" to Castlemont 
as a special target of the action programs. Unfortunately, the action agencies never 
reached consensus on a definition of the term, and it can be taken to mean persons who 
are new to their homes, new to Castlemont, new to Oakland, or new to the Bay Area, 

or it may simply serve as a euphemism for Negro. 

Only the Alameda County Health Department attempted an operational definition 
of the term "newcomer", and they defined it as a person who had newly moved Into 
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his residence. This definition is a reasonable one from on operational and administrative 
viev/point, for nev/comers so defined are relatively easy to identify and contact. It makes 
less sense conceptually, since persons v/ho move generally move only a short distance. 
Nev/comers so defined, therefore, are not necessarily nev/ to Oakland and may be as 
familiar v/ith its public services as those v/ho have remained in the same home for a 

longer time. , , 

If anyone v/ho moved into a residence v/ithin Castlemont in the two years betore 

the survey is defined as a newcomer, (two years corresponding to the period during 
which the Interagency Project was in full operation), then 38 percent of Castlemont s 
adult residents qualify as . newcomers. Of these, fully 70 percent had moved from an- 
other address in Oakland, and possibly within Castlemont, and an additional 1 5 percent 
had moved from elsewhere in Alameda County. Two-thirds had been living in Alameda 
County five years earlier. While this might suggest that canvassing people who had 
newly moved into their homes is an inefficient method of locating persons who are tru y 
new to the area, it should be pointed out that there is no ready oliernafive It simply 
must be recognized that the process of locating truly new residents is a difficult one. 

The newcomer, defined by length of residence, also makes a poor euphemism tor 
Negro, or at least an imprecise one. Taking Castlemont as a whole, 4 1 percent of the 
adults with less than two years residence in their homes were white, and an additional 
five percentwereMexican-Americans. Only 5l percent were Negro, the remaining three 
percent being other non-whites. 

The newcomer population did contain a disproportionate number of eco^nomical y 
distressed households, at least below East 1 4th Street, and on those grounds it could 
serve as a convenient target for action programs. In this region, 43 percent of the new- 
comer households were poverty level as compared with 29 percent of the households 
who had been living in their homes for two years or more*. This, of course is ano her 
indication that the region below East I4th Street is losing its viability as a stable working 
class residential area and may be moving closer to the status of a slum. It should not 
be presumed, however, that all the newcomer poor in this region were Negroes, tor 

30 percent were white. • j* ♦ 

Above East 1 4th Street, newcomer status was not an Indicator ot economic distress 

for either race. Here the newcomers were quite similar to the longer term residents both 

in their median incomes and in the proportion at the poverty level. Thus, once ° 

somewhat different situation obtains in the two regions. Here it 

new population is not greatly different from the old, at least as of 1 965, while this is no 
longer the case below East 1 4th Street. 



Integration and Plans to Move 

While some small sections of Castlemont remain almost wholly white or are wholly 
Negro most Castlemont residents live quite close to at least some members of the other 
race. When questioned about this during the survey, 85 percent of the household re- 
spondents reported that both whites and Negroes lived on their block, and an additlona 
1 1 percent said both races lived within two blocks of their home. All but a very small 
proportion of Castlemont's population, therefore, have experienced some degree of 
residential integration. The question may be raised as to how it is workmg out. 

While there are social contacts between the white and Negro residents, the contacts 





appear to occur principally among the children. Fully 78 percent of the respondents, 
who it will be recalled were primarily housewives, reported that the white and Negro 
children played together. Among the adults fewer contacts were occurring. In total, only 
24 percent of the respondents said that social contacts occurred between adult whites 
and Negroes in their neighborhoods, but the picture looked somewhat different from the 
two sides. While 35 percent of the Negroes said there were social contacts between the 
races, only 15 percent of the whites agreed. 

The white and Negro respondents also disagreed in their opinions of the success of 
the pattern of residential integration generally. When asked: "On the whole, how is it 
having both whites and Negroes living in the same block (neighborhood)? , 70 percent 
of the Negroes but only 29 percent of the whites said it was working out “very well." 
Half the whites answered with the lukewarm response that it was working out fairly 
well," and 15 percent said "there are problems." The remaining six percent said they 
didn't know or wouldn't answer. Somewhat surprising, it was the older whites, those over 
65 years of age, who were most likely to say "very well," while the younger whites, 
especially those between 25 and 44, were most likely to point to problems. 

An additional question probing the stability of the pattern of residential integration 
was asked after the respondents were queried about possible plans to move. They were 
asked: "Would you prefer a neighborhood that Was all one race, one with both whites 
and Negroes, or wouldn't it matter to you?" About half the whites and the same pro- 
portion of Negroes took the last alternative, saying it didn't matter. However, of the 
whites who expressed a preference, as shown in Figure 7, the great majority said they 
would prefer a neighborhood that was all one race, i.e. white, while the great majority 
of the Negroes who expressed a preference said they would prefer a neighborhood with 
both whites and Negroes. 

Before too much motivational force is attributed to these preferences, it should be 
emphasized that approximately the same proportion of wh/fes and Negroes, 24 and 23 
percent, said they would move in the next two years. The primary impetus to move, 
moreover, appeared to be not dissatisfaction with the neighborhood or its racial com- 
position but housing needs and preferences. The large proportions saying that the racial 
composition of the neighborhood wouldn't matter in choosing a new home probably 
should be interpreted in this light. It suggests what was meant was that other things, 
such as the type of home or financial considerations, were too important for them to be 
much concerned with neighborhood racial composition. 

Nevertheless, the preference on the part of many whites for an all-white neighbor- 
hood undoubtedly will be realized in some cases, probably by the wealthier and younger 
white families who can best afford to move, and this is yet another pressure likely to 
continue the racial transition. For example, those whites who said they would prefer an 
all-white neighborhood were somewhat more likely to be planning to^move than those 
who did not express such a preference. The difference was not great, z7 percent as op- 
posed to 20 percent, for the white population as a whole, which hardly suggests an im- 
minent mass exodus. Nevertheless, the pressures are still there and they seem to be 
somewhat stronger in the generally more mobile, younger white families. 
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FIGURE 7 



Neighborhood Racial Composition Preferred by 
Race and Region, 1 965 
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Summary and Conclusions 

Since the body of this chapter has examined the individual assumptions made In 
framing the Interagency Project, this final section will be devoted to summarizing Castle- 
mont's basic trends and bringing together other Information bearing on Its likely future. 
For this task, It Is convenient to consider Castlemont's two main regions separately, for 
in many respects they constitute two quite different social areas. 
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The region below East 14th Street, Target Area D, will be considered first. Perhaps 
the primary fact about this region is that it is already well along toward a full racial 
transition. Castlemont was selected as the site of the first of the Ford Foundation s Gray 
Area Proiects in part because it had a racially heterogenous population but had not be- 
come overwhelmingly non-white as was the case in other parts of Oakland Yet, only 
three years after the start of the Interagency Project, approximately one-half of Castle- 
mont was rapidly approaching the same status. By 1965, three-quarters of the population 
residing below East 14th Street were either non-white or Mexican-American, and Negroes 

comprised more than two-thirds of all its inhabitants. 

This in itself would not necessarily portend an unpromising future for this area, if 
the new residents were in fact little different from those who had left, but the evidence 
suggests that they are not. While many of its households are still solid lower middle and 
working class families, the area appears to be attracting more impoverished families 
with their patterns of dependency and broken homes, or at least absorbing them from 
other areas of Oakland. Some white families remain and others are still moving in, but 
in many respects they appear to be in even greater economic distress than their Negro 
neighbors. The area appears to be moving toward the status of a Negro ghetto, but to 
apply the term at this time would do an injustice to the majority of its residents who are 
not living in poverty and whose households generally do not fit the stereotype of the 
distressed, urban Negro family. 

The housing of this region, as in the remainder of Castlemont, remains one of its 
strongest points, but there are signs that in this too, problems are increasing. Household 
size has been growing, especially in the Negro families, with the result that increasing 
numbers of housing units are now overcrowded and more likely to deteriorate. The white 
families are less crowded, but many are so poor, especially the older whites, that their 
residences may deteriorate from lack of resources to adequately maintain them. While 
all this may present too discouraging a picture, there appear to be more portents of an 

unpromising future for this region than of a promising one. 

Above East 14th Street, the picture is certainly -much more encouraging. Although 
the area has moved an eighth to a third non-white in the past five years, no serious 
signs of deterioration were found. The housing apparently remains basically sound and 
there is little overcrowding. New residents in the area are still predominantly white, and 
more Importantly, neither the white nor the Negro newcomers appear to be any less 
solvent or stable than the older residents. The main problem of poverty in this region 
consists of older white households, most of them retired couples or widows, living on 
relatively meager incomes and thus, perhaps less able to keep up their properties. 

While the situation is basically a healthy one at present, it seems almost inevitable 
that the pattern will repeat itself here too unless massive social intervention, perhaps at 
a scale not yet imaginable, is undertaken. The newer white population is tending to locate 
itself in rented apartments and thus is less committed to the area than the newer Negro 
population which is moving Into the single family homes. The Negro families also are 
younger and have a greater growth potential. This is reflected in the school population 
which, by the survey results, already contains more Negroes than white. Neighborhood 
preferences also are likely to exert an influence, and in three different ways. The younger 
and more affluent white families probably will continue to move away in search of pre- 
dominantly white neighborhoods. This will not happen rapidly, for their housing needs 
seem to be more important to moving than neighborhood racial composition, and the 
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area still offers good housing. At the some time, Negroes from below East 14th Street 
and other parts of Oakland should find the region above East 14th Street an attractive 
one to move into, both because of its good housing and because it is on integrated one. 
However, if the whites begin to leave in large numbers, the more affluent Negroes who 
prefer an integrated neighborhood may leave, too, transforming the area into a poorer 
Negro one with o residue of elderly poor whiles. Or, perhaps, the region above East 
14th Street will become the more desirable Negro residential area compared to below 
East 14th Street's less desirable one. 

Thus the familiar tragedy of many central city residential areas seetns likely to be 
acted out in Castlemont as well, a drama which seems equally tragic for all the 
There are promising signs, in the slightly greater willingness of the youngest whites, 
those under 25, to live in integrated neighborhoods, in the apparently ow drop-out rate 
of Castlemont's Negro high school students, and in the high educatmnal aspirations their 
parents hold for them, generally exceeding the aspirations the white ' 

mont hold for their children. But in the meantime, the problem of creating stable inte- 
grated neighborhoods for lower middle and working class families remains unsolved. 
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8. Economic Opportunity for Ooklcincl 



The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 required that a representative board of lay 
citizens act as the policy making body for the Community Action Program title of the Act. 
The Mayor responded to this requirement in December, 1964, by appointing twenty-five 
people to serve for two years on the Oakland Economic Development Council. He was 
to be the chairman pro-tern. All the members of the Citizens Advisory Committee were 
invited to serve on the Council and the Committee of Executives was appointed to serve 
as a Technical Advisory Committee to the OEDC. 

In selecting members for the OEDC, the Mayor made a serious effort to achieve a 
broad community representation. Those selected v/ere from labor, management, minority 
groups, civil rights organizations, and religious organizations. There were also members 
of the boards of various public Institutions and agencies. However, the idea of having 
the poor speak for themselves was not emergent at the time of the original appointments. 

The creation of the Oakland Economic Development Council was sanctioned by a 
resolution of the City Council in February, 1965. The staff members of the Oakland In- 
teragency Project were directed to serve as staff to OEDC, and the OIP staff was redes- 
ignated as the Department of Human Resources. The change in name did not alter the 
administrative hierarchy, since the director of the new city department still reported to 
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the City Manager, and the staff of the agency continued to be city employees. Although 
the OEDC was delegated the power to initiate and approve proposals for funding, the 
City Council retained the right to approve the release of funds for projects. The City 
Council retained a veto power over the actions of the OEDC. 

At the first meeting of OEDC, in December, 1964, questions were raised about the 
Council's policy making prerogatives. The membership of OEDC were concerned about 
the possibility of veto when their activities displeased the City Council. By February, 
1965 the OEDC had replaced the Mayor as chairman pro-tern with an able and energetic 
judge elected from their own ranks. 

At these early meetings, many council members expressed concern that members of 
Oakland's low-income population were not represented on the OEDC. In order to pro- 
'^Ide “grass roots liaison" with the client population, it was recommended that area ad- 
ry committees be established in the four target areas which had been designated 
u .:, ecial services. 



The Four Target Areas 

Foui . ’.r’ons of Oakland were designated as target areas for the new services to 
be forthcoi from the Office of Economic Opportunity. These target areas were se- 
lected becau,- cfthe high Incidence of poverty, based on 1960 census data. There were 
two basic consi. ^ ..^- tions in selecting and developing boundaries for each target area. 
Target areas were identified by rate of unemployment; any census tract with an un- 
employment rate of ' b percent or more was included in the target area. Decentraliza- 
tion of services was r . . -econd consideration. Consequently, the total target area was 
divided into four small €0(?raphical service areas which would make services easily 
accessible to a client popuk. ';‘"<d could be administered efficiently. 

The target area contain e fjopulation of 151,000 or 41 percent of Oakland's popu- 
lation. Since the target areas identified on the single criterion of unemployment, 
the ethnic correlates of unemployr. : , provide interesting insights into the factors related 
to poverty. This area Included 91 p '»x of Oakland's total Negro population, and 56 
percent of the total Spanish surname p^ y . iaMon. 

The four sections of the target arec * r? identified as North Oakland, West Oak- 
land, Fruitvale and East Oakland. West v d served the largest population of any 
target area and was the most depressed. (See ‘^'3 ' 1, page 95.) 

One of the problems facing planners and re .hers is the unavailability of current 
data at the time programs are being designed. A st ' of Oakland completed In 1966®^ 
revealed that significant population changes were u- 'i. j idace in the target areas. The 
population shift from white to Negro continued. If the C | 3 een aware of these 

conditions the membership might have been in a bette, p;. sitlon to plan programs for 
an area that was in the process of becoming a vast Negro -. (See Table 2, page 97.) 

The overall unemployment condition in the target and i 'rget areas did not 
change markedly from 1960 to 1966. However, there was a trer ^ v Sjch merits further 
study. There was a decrease in male unemployment and a consiste ‘ease in female 
unemployment throughout Oakland. Although the improved unempi; ^;^- situati 
males in the target areas brought the rate down to 11 percent, the r. y ude of this 

S3 William L Nicholls II, Preliminary Tabulations from the 701 Sample Census of Oakland, l' !■ v*::'ristics of 
the Population of Oakland, California, 1966, The Survey Research Center, University of Califo.. ’ '-<eley, 
(December 2, 1966). 
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TABLE 1 

DESCRIPTION OF TARGET AREA POPULATION 
BY RACE AND EMPLOYMENT (1960 Census) 



North 

Oakland 



TOTAL POPULATION 29,904 

White 11,669 

Negro 16,146 

Other 1,078 

White, Spanish Surname 1,011 

EMPLOYMENT 

Male - 14 years & older 10,093 

Civilian Labor Force 7,619 

Employed 6,884 

Unemployed 735 

% JO 

Female - 14 years & older 11,742 

Labor Force 5,175 

Employed 4,758 

Unemployed 417 

% .08 



West 

Oakland 


Fruitvale 


East 

Oakland 


Total 

Target Areas 


60,784 


36,947 


36,955 


164,592 


1 6,609 


23,444 


16,149 


67,871 


37,621 


6,148 


16,197 


76,112 


3,296 


1,970 


879 


7,223 


3,258 


5,385 


3,730 


13,384 



21,031 


10,977 


10,134 


52,235 


1 4,064 


8,338 


7,686 


37,707 


1 1 ,456 


7,350 


6,898 


32,588 


2,608 


988 


788 


5,119 


.18 


.13 


.10 


.15 


19,700 


1 1 ,802 


11,015 


54,259 


7,075 


4,724 


4,112 


21,086 


5,863 


4,088 


3,599 


18,308 


1,212 


636 


513 


2,778 


.17 


.13 


.13 


.13 
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figure suggests that conditions of poverty are still prevalent through large sections of 

Oakland. (See Table 3, page 97.) r^cr^r tu 

The Economic Opportunity Act became lav/ prior to the establishment ot OtUL. Ih^e 

staff of the Interagency Project reacted quickly to the nev/ legislation, and, acting on the 
recommendations of the Mayor and the City Manager, encouraged the community agen- 
cies to develop programs addressed to relieving problems of poverty. These programs 
v/ere exposed to various ad hoc committees, in Oakland and v/ere then informally sub- 
mitted to Washington. The Office of Economic Opportunity needed to allocate money 
quickly and the local communities v/ere pressured to submit their applications v/ithout de- 
lay Therefore, v/hen OEDC v/as finally organized and ready to consider proposals, they 
resisted having to approve v/hat they saw as a fait accompli Although the O^C did 
approve the original applications, the members made it clear from outset that they 
would not be a passive body. The first twenty programs approved by OEDC are listed in 



Chart 1 , page 99. l- o 

Although the OEDC asserted new qualities of community leadership there was 

considerable delay before they were able to adjust organizationally to ^ 

leadership role. Many months were to go by before they developed the 
which would permit them to deal with the mechanical problems of a comp ex orga 
tion. At the time of this report, a year and a half after the initial ? 

just emerging an adequate committee structure to consider new proposals and cope 

the membership decided to involve more of the com- 

munity and instructed the staff of the Department of Human Resources to agg^sswely 
organize target area groups. By the fourth meeting, OEDC 

representation of these target area advisory committees on the council. At the fifth mee - 
ina of OEDC, the first representatives of the target areas were seated on the counci . 

Almost from the day that target area representatives became part of the council, 
these new members expressed a point of view that they should constitute a ma,ority of 
OEDC. The position of the target area representatives was were elected 

by the area advisory committees which contained residents of Oakland who lived in the 
same neighborhoods as the poor, they were most qualified to speak for the poor. 

The position taken by the majority of the OEDC for more than a year following the 
admission of the first target area representatives was that the area advisory committees 
were not representative of the residents of the area, and many poor people were un- 
able to participate in these committees because of their problems of articulation, n the 
year that OEDC deliberated this question, much energy became focused internally on 

resolving this structural problem. . l i j 

The^representatives from the Federal Office of Econornic Opportuni y helped con- 
found the issue of representation. The directives from Washington reiterated OEO s 
early terminology of "maximum feasible participation by the poor as a clear and suf- 
ficient guideline to a local community. Apparently the evidence that many 
were in serious turmoil over theOssue of representation did not persuade the Federal 
staff to produce a guide or code for the organization of an economic development council. 

In Oakland the experience was that the last person who spoke to a Federal otficia 
found that his point of view was confirmed. Therefore, all the disagreeing parties felt 
that not only were they right, but they had the full support of the Federal representa- 
tives of the Office of Economic Opportunity. While OEDC was attempting to resolve their 
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TABLE 2 



COMPARISON BY 



PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION CHANGES I960” - 1966=’ IN AREAS OF OAKLAND 



White 

Negro 

Sp. Surname* 
Other Non-white 



North 
Oakland 

1 960 |9^ 
.37 .22 



.56 

.03 

.04 



.72 

.01 

.04 



West 
Oakland 

1960 1 966 
.24 .18 

.66 .71 

.05 .06 

.06 .05 



Fruitvale 

1 960 1^ 
.57 .45 

.19 .33 

.18 .14 

.06 .09 



East 

Oakland 

1960 1^ 
.37 .18 

.49 .73 

.11 .06 
.03 .03 



Total 

Target Area 

1960 1 966 
.36 .26 



.50 

.09 

.05 



.61 

.08 

.05 



Non- 

Target Area 

1960 1 966 
.89 .80 

.03 .11 

.05 .03 

.03 .06 



^The 1966 study used the term Mexican-American, which included all white persons of Mexican birth or 
Jescent whrwere definitely not of Indian or other non-white race. Mexican-American descent, as determined 
by the 701 Sample Census, should not be taken as the equivalent of Spanish surname as reported n the 
I960 U.S. Census. Race was determined in the 701 Sample Census primarily by interviewer observation. 



TABLE 3 



COMPARISON OF THE PERCENT UNEMPLOYED IN 1960"^ AND 1966^^ IN AREAS OF OAKLAND 





North 

Oakland 


West 

Oakland 


Fruitvale 


East 

Oakland 


Total 

Target Area 
Unemployment 


Non-Target 

Area 

Unemployment 


Total City 
Unemployment 


■— 


1960 1966 


1 960 1 966 


1960 1966 


1960 1966 


1960 1966 


1960 1966 


1960 1966 


Male 

Female 


.10 .07^ 

.08 .08 


.18 .16 
.17 .17 


.13 .10 

.13 .18 


.10 .10 
.13 .20 


.15 .11 

.13 .16 


.06 .04 

.05 .07 


.08 .06 

.08 .10 



54 I960 Census. 

55 Nicholls, 701 Sample Census, 

56 I960 Census. 

57 Nicholls. 701 Sample Census. 
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internal problems, they had the responsibility of maintaining their ongoing job of study- 
ing and approving proposals. Their failure to establish a suitable committee structure 
caused future difficulties. 



OEO had deadlines for submission of proposals. The staff of the Department of Hu- 
man Resources were keenly aware of these dates, and the deliberation of each proposal 
by OEDC, acting as a committee of the whole, was a time-consuming process. Since the 
members of OEDC did feel a sense of responsibility to submit proposals In time for 
funding, proposals were approved and sent on; but the charge of railroading was a 
standard complaint at each meeting when proposals were considered for approval. 

Since the policy of OEO is to allocate a maximum of three percent of the 'peratlon 
budget to evaluation, only a few projects could be selected for careful study. This alloca- 
tion is less than one-third of the money needed for a study of all the OEO projects. At 
the present time complete evaluative information is not available on most of the OEO 
projects. However, a description of some of the projects which were innovative for Oak- 
land may provide a clearer picture of the type of intervention which has taken place. 

The $393,257 and $129,984 provided the Department of Human Resources was pri- 
marily for the operation of target area service centers. These centers were established 
in each of the target areas for the purpose of decentralizing services. The establishment 
of these centers was a major step for Oakland because it was the first time the city had 
become involved in the operation of a direct service program. Since these centers are 
operated by the city, the question has arisen as to how much control the area advisory 
committees should have in the center operation. Whether or not the City Council is 
simply a fiscal agent or whether they are also policy makers is a complex question which 
will be discussed later in this report. The city, by accepting the funds to operate the cen- 
ters, accepted the role of a delegate agency to OEDC; but since OEDC was established 
by resolution of the City Council, is OEDC in fact a delegate agency to the 
city government? 

The director in charge of each center is a city employee appointed with the ap- 
proval of the area advisory committee. The title of this position is field services coordi- 
nator, and the job description assigns him the responsibility of coordinating the services 
within the center. However, with the exception of the receptionist and the various clerical 
workers, the personnel of the center are administratively responsible to the agencies 
which they represent, i.e. Legal Services staff to Legal Aid Society, Family Services staff 
to Family Service Bureau, etc. The field services coordinator reports to a supervisor at 
the Department of Human Resources and, at the same time, serves the area advisory 
committee. He is in the position of being held responsible for the efficient operation of 
the area service center but does not have the authority to carry out this function. The 
programs in the center are carried out by autonomous agencies. After the client leaves 
the receptionist, the field services coordinator has little influence on the services rend- 
ered by the other agencies within the center. 

The projects which operate from the area centers are: Neighborhood Legal Services, 
Family Counseling, Neighborhood Organization, Adult Employment, and Bay Area 
Neighborhood Development (consumer education program). 



CHART ONE 

OAKLAND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
FUNDING UNDER ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 1964 * 



Federal 



Component 


Program 


Agency 


Funds 


1 


In-Service Training 


Public Schools 


$ 90,570 


2 


Pre-School Education 


Public Schools 


71,100 


3 


Language Development 


Public Schools 


92,721 


4 


Remedial Reading Centers 


Public Schools 


86,423 


5 


Elementary Summer 








School 


Public Schools 


67,609 


6 


Secondary Summer 








School 


Public Schools 


40,805 


7 


Family Planning Clines 


Public Health Research Assn. 


29, 1 74 


8 


Preventive Health 


Health Department 


92,204 


9 


Compensatory Education 


Parochial Schools 


35,325 


10 


Neighborhood Legal 


Legal Aid & Family 






Services 


Service Bureau 


84,587 


11 


Homemaker Services 


Oakland Visiting Nurse Assn. 


27, 1 63 


12 


Neighborhood 


Council of Social Planning 






Organization 




54,693 


13 


Planning, Coordination 


Department of Human 






& Evaluation 


Resources 


167,366 


14 


Program Development 


Department of Human 








Resources 


27,774 


15 


Operation Head Start 


Public Schools & Health Dept. 


92,858 


16 


Remedial Instruction for 


Public Schools & Lirban 






Dropouts 


League 


102,243 


17 


In-Service Training of 


Peralta Colleges 






Community Action Staffs 




5,000 


19 


Summer Youth 


Central Labor Council 






Employment 




235,761 






Community Action Sub-total 


$ 1,403,376 




Neighborhood Youth Corps 








(Summer) 




130,850 






Grand Total 


$ 1,534,226 


* Additional 


programs have been funded since the original grant. The programs v/hich 



have been funded as of January, 1967 are listed in Appendix, pages 108-109. 



Neighborhood Organization Program 

The Neighborhood Organization Program has been administered by the Council of 
Social Planning. The designation of this agency to operate such a program appears to 
be an outgrowth of their experience with the District Council Program. The neighborhood 
organization workers use the center as a headquarters, but spend most of their time in 
the field trying to build and strengthen neighborhood organizations. 

One of the issues which has been vigorously discussed concerning this program is 
the role of the neighborhood organizer in relation to the area advisory committees. 
Some of the area committees wish to use the organizers to recruit more members. How- 
ever, the organizers have typically interpreted their role as that of providing service to 
neighborhood associations such as community action groups and cultural and ethnic or- 
ganizations. The neighborhood organizers wish to maintain their independence from the 
official extensions of OEDC, believing that independence is necessary if they are to help 
organizations in protest activities. The organizers' demands for independence have not 
received much community support. At this stage, it appears that most of their activities 
will be related to assisting the area advisory committees. The neighborhood organizers 
are seen as the most effective manpower to bring abc/ut a broader base of participation 
on the committees. 

To tie neighborhood organization more closely to the area advisory committees, the 
Council of Social Planning and the OEDC agreed to transfer the sponsorship of this pro- 
gram to these area committees. This step will bring the target area advisory committees 
into a new relationship with the community because they will have the responsibility for 
operating programs. How this new sponsorship will effect neighborhood organization, 
and the target area advisory committees, will be studied during 1967 . 



Homemaker Service 

The Homemaker Service, administered by the Visiting Nurse Association, was barely 
used by the potential clients. The purpose of this program was to provide temporary 
help to families in need of assistance during a period of crisis. This program was not 
intended to supplement the Welfare Department's responsibilities; therefore, only those 
persons not on welfare, but too poor to hire a homemaker, were eligible. Apparently 
there were not enough people in this in-between status to make this service worthwhile. 



Family Counseling Program 

Family counseling is administered by the Family Service Bureau. The type of coun- 
seling required in the centers is a departure from the traditional approach to clients by 
family social service agencies. The clients who use the centers are not accustomed to the 
clinical approach of long-term help built upon a system of verbalization of problems. 
Therefore, the family counselors have had to learn how to adapt their services to the 
cultural milieu of the working class. Seventy-seven percent of the clients came for the 
initial intake visit and one visit; very few clients came as often as four times. The skilled 
counselors had to learn new techniques and provide much of their help by acquainting 
the client with the community resources that are available. 
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Neighborhood Legal Services 

The Legal Services Program was the most heavily utilized of all the center services 
prior to the consolidation of employment services and Is an extension of the Legal Aid 
Society's activities. By a process of decentralization, the Legal Aid Society has been 
able to make their services much more available to the poor. For the first year of oper- 
ation, only two centers had attorneys (West Oakland and Fruitvale), but the service has 
since been extended to all four centers. Approximately 300 clients request legal services 
at the four centers each month, or approximately 75 clients per center per month. The 
legal counseling is consistent with legal aid policy which is directed at civil matters. 
Criminal cases are referred to the public defender for legal assistance. 

The Neighborhood Legal Services Program was designed to meet the needs of the 
poor in coping with the complex problems which they face in making an adjustment to 
society. The major categories of legal problems that have been handled at the centers 
have been: (1) divorce, (2) debtors' rights, (3) tenants' rights, (4) welfare laws 

and regulations. 

The poor as well as the middle class may have to obtain divorces, and reorganize 
their lives; but the difference has been that the divorce process was prohibitively ex- 
pensive for the poor. Now the center's legal services enable women who have been 
deserted to legally terminate a non-functioning marriage relationship so that they may 
remarry and stabilize their lives. In debtors' rights cases, the attorney provides protec- 
tion for the poor from loan sharks and other unscrupulous persons who attempt various 
forms of extortion. In the tenants' rights cases, the attorneys represent the poor In se- 
curing minimal housing conditions from landlords. In welfare cases, the role of the at- 
torneys is largely to correct arbitrary and unjust rulings which create undue hardships 
on clients. In other cases, the legal staff attempts to modify practices of public agencies 
that may have developed from some archaic traditions but are not consistent with cur- 
rent community attitudes. The neighborhood attorneys hoped to bring some cases to the 
appellate court so that rulings would affect many poor people in California, but to date 
they have not had an opportunity to try cases at thi^ level. 

The Neighborhood Legal Services Program appears to be the most significant step 
taken In Oakland to provide equal justice for all. This program is one of those being 
evaluated and by mid-1967 information should be available describing its effectiveness. 



Other Neighborhood Center Programs 

The Adult Employment Project (see page 56), administered by the California De- 
partment of Employment, has recently been transferred to the centers. This is not an 
OEO program, but was funded to carry out a plan for the decentralization of employ- 
ment services. The employment service is consistent with the purpose of the neighbor- 
hood centers, and the use of common facilities is a logical convenience for target area 
residents. 

The Bay Area Neighborhood Development Project, sponsored by the Consumers' 
Co-op of Berkeley, is another program which is housed in the neighborhood centers. 
The program is funded directly from OEO In Washington and not through the Oakland 
Economic Development Council. The purpose of this program is to offer consumer edu- 
cation services to the residents of the target areas. 
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Apart from the programs operating within the area service centers, there are addi- 
tional programs which function directly from established agency facilities. A sample of 
these programs is presented on the following pages. 



Family Planning Clinics 

The Alameda County Health Department was one of the first public health agencies 
in the nation to request funds from OEO for family planning. The concept of family plan- 
ning has stirred much religious and political controversy, and the Health Department 
demonstrated unusual courage by aggressively pursuing funds to provide contraceptives 
for those unable to afford the pills or intra-uterine devices. The Health Department pro- 
posal also included funds for an education program on contraceptives for mothers who 
had recently given birth at the county hospitals. Since the program has been under way 
the organized opposition has dissipated; the program is now progressing as smoothly as 
any of the other Health Department services. 

Compensatory Education -• Parochial Schools 

Since 1964 compensatory education programs have become rather common in many 
communities. The program operated by Oakland's parochial schools has the unusual 
feature of being o cost-benefit study. Three different groups of children were exposed to 
two four, and six hours per week of remedial reading; a control group received none. 
The objective was to determine the optimum input in relation to the gains made by e 

hundred parochial school children in grades two through six were administered 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test in September, 1965. Those who scored at or below 
the 35th percentile in terms of national public school norms were eligible for remedial 
reading instruction. These children were randomly assigned to four groups; three groups 
received two, four or six hours of remedial reading per week and a control group re- 
ceived none. The children assigned to remedial instruction were taken from their regular 
classroom and placed in a special class of 8 to 12 students for foe period of remediation. 

The control group and the children who scored above the 35th percentde on the 
MAT were taught in the regular classroom during the remedial sessions. At the ®n° °t 
the school year all the children in grades two through six were retested with the MAT 

in order to assess the reading gain. 

The 600 children who were eligible for remediation were, on the average, ten 
months retarded in reading at the start of the program. On the post-test, these children 
maintained their same relative position. They were still ten months behind their expected 
grade placement level. There were no significant differences in reading gams among the 
children receiving two, four, or six hours of remedial instruction, or tnose in the control 



The 350 children who were not eligible for remediation were, on the average, four 
months ahead of their expected grade level ori the pretest. These children showed im- 
provement, ending the year 1 1 months ahead of their expected grade placement. 

In studying faculty reports, the researcher may have uncovered a clue that would 
help explain these surprising findings. A mlnim'um number of hours of reading foskuc- 
tion is required each week for each grade by school district regulations. For children 
receiving remediation, the minimum requirements were met by adding to the hours ot 
remediation the amount of regular classroom instruction necessary to fulfill that require- 
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merit. The experimental differentiation of zero, two, four or six hours supplementary 
remediation had little effect on the amount of time the child was taught reading. The 
schools adjusted their schedules so that the children within each grade ended up with 

the same number of hours of reading instruction. 

One of the side effects achieved by this program was a reduction in class size both 
for these attending remedial classes and those who remained in the regular class. It ap- 
pears that if any benefits occurred from smaller classes, the more able readers had the 
most dramatic response. The better readers who remained in the smaller class made 
unusual gains. They began the year four months ahead, and ended 11 months beyond 
grade placement level. However, there were too many other variables involved to per- 
mit us to attribute these gains to reduced class size. 

This program, like some of those previously described, suffered from having the 
initial design modified by the administrators of the program. It was not possible to test 
the major hypothesis of the study. Consequently, the original cost benefit study that was 
proposed still remains to be done. 

This study was designed to help the community allocate its limited resources in a 
more efficient manner. If we are able to determine the optimum level of various types 
of social intervention, the community will be able to make a reasonable distribution of 
its funds. Far too frequently allocations are made on the basis of the popularity of the 
applicant or the emotional appeal of the program. There is also the danger that pro- 
gram designers become so enthusiastic about their type of intervention they become 
convinced that if two hours of input are good, six hours will be three times better. There 
is a need for communities to have more cost-benefit information. Concerted pressure 
should be placed on funding agencies to support this type of study. 
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Neighborhood Youth Corps 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps is an OEO program which has received a most 
positive reaction in Oakland. This program has provided the work opportunities that 
were hoped for previously from the scuttled Youth Opportunities Project. The Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps provides work for in-school and out-of-school youth. The theory be- 
hind the NYC is that positive work experience, with wages to help supplement the family 
income, will deter high school dropouts. 

We do not have evidence that this program has been of help to young people in 
learning skills which eventually help them find jobs, or that this program has deterred 
young people from dropping out of school. However, the program has provided jobs. 
The 16-22 age category is our most seriously unemployed age group, and the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps has provided a useful service in creating jobs for this segment of 
Oakland's population. It is understandable that this program has been so enthusiastically 

accepted by the disadvantaged youth of Oakland. 

We have touched upon only a few of the programs funded by OEO. The remainder 
of the programs funded under OEO will not be described in this report since the pur- 
pose of this study is to provide information on the effects of the Ford Foundation's social 
intervention in Oakland. 

In September, 1965 a new Ford grant of $1,200,000 was announced at a meeting 
of the Oakland Economic Development Council. This was a block grant to Oakland with 
only broad general guidelines for the community to follow. One million dollars was ear- 
morkscl for new progroms ond divided so thot ot leost one-holf wos to be allocoted or 
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self-help groups. The Ford Foundation retained the right to review proposals. The pur- 
pose of the review was to provide the Foundation with an opportunity to express their 
opinions and check for technical problems. The staff of the Foundation gave assurance 
that projects approved by the OEDC in Oakland would not be vetoed in New York. This 
new process of approval of proposals tended to remove the Foundation from active par- 
ticipation in the design of new programs. An additional condition stipulated by Ford was 
that they wanted the limited funds from the Foundation to be used only for those pro- 
jects which could not be funded by Federal grants. 

Th© Foundotion hod bscom© int©ns©ly int©r©st©d in s©lf“h©lp progroms. Th©ir d©* 
cision to support self-help groups may have been in response to their articulate critics 
who charged the Foundation with underwriting unimaginative programs operated by con- 
servative agencies. These critics frequently pointed to the failure of existing institutions 
to change practices in order to deal with the social and economic conditions of the poor. 
The self-help concept was suggested as a solution for filling in gaps in service, as well 
as bringing pressure on the institutions to adjusttheir practices to meet the existing social 
problems. In proposing an additional grant to Oakland, the Foundation apparently hoped 
that their support of self-help groups would provide a grass roots movement with enough 
strength to become an effective force. 

From the outset, this grant excited the interest of the area advisory committees and 
the smaller institutions. One purpose of this grant was to supply new resources to the 
people who previously had little power to initiate programs. However, when OEDC ac- 
cepted the charge of stimulating the activities of self-help groups with additional re- 
sources, they were unaware of the future difficulty in defining self-help. 

Although it was not stated in the grant, the Foundation had moved away from fund- 
ing demonstration projects. Since the proposals for self-help programs were to originate 
from indigenous groups, it was logical to anticipate that the requests for support would 
be to meet some immediate local need. Although a neighborhood group filling a gap 
in service may be a useful social action, the project would not be a demonstration with- 
out certain elements built into the program design. There was little likelihood that a self- 
help group would have a strong belief in a social action and, at the same time, invite 
on examination to determine the validity of those beliefs. Therefore, even though the 
new Ford grant did not reject demonstration projects, the conditions related to funding 
limited the possibility of implementing designs which would be a prerequiJite for a 
demonstration. 

Most of the proposals which were submitted by the self-help groups were for social 
action programs designed to fill gaps in service. An eligible self-help group was defined 
as one which established a non-profit corporation status with a board of directors, a 
majority of whom were of low-income status (income of less than $4,000 per year for a 

family of four). , , , Lit 

The Oakland Economic Development Council had to undertake the serious tasks of 

defining self-help groups and coping with the funding of the proposals. The Office of 
Economic Opportunity increased the complexity of the problem by encouraging the sub- 
mission of proposals for self-help activities. The OEDC then had to face the problem of 
developing machinery to encourage self-help groups to submit proposals and then find 
some method to determine which proposals should be submitted to the OEO and which 

to the Ford Foundation. 

The method for submitting proposals was determined through a literal interpretation 
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of Ford's requirement that projects submitted to them not be eligible for Federal sup- 
port. Following approval by OEDC, all proposals were submitted to the Otfice ot tco- 

nomic Opportunity. Those rejected were submitted to Ford. 

Although this method for submission of proposals did meet the Foundation s desire 
not to duplicate Federal projects, the staff at Ford were not pleased that t ey were, in 
fact, receiving the rejects from the Federal Government. The Foundation was also dis- 
pleased by the nature of the projects. They criticized self-help proposals which were not 
innovative, designed only to fill gaps in services. The Foundation in developing a 
framework for their new grant, created a situation where the most skilled professiona s 
in the community were almost excluded from designing proposals. When the proposals 
were consequently developed without the knowledge and insight that professionals are 
able to contribute, the Foundation was disappointed with the unimaginative qualities o^ 
the new proposals. It appears that the Foundotion staff was disappointed that the UtUL 
faithfully carried out the conditions of the grant. 



OEDC - A New Force 

The Oakland Economic Development Council was established by a resolution of the 
City Council and since has become a self-propelling force. The City of Oakland cannot 
receive OEO funds without an OEDC, and these funds cannot be released without the 
approval of the City Council. At the time of this writing they are wed to each other, but 

the marriage is experiencing some severe stress. r- -u i 

The OEDC does not have the docility of the Interagency Projects Committee ot 

Executives. The council has expanded to 40 members and continues to add more mem- 
bers who are militantly oriented toward solving the problems of poverty. There has 
been considerable conflict within OEDC in regard to increasing the representation from 
the area advisory committees. However, a recent action by the City Council has helped 
unify OEDC to face a confrontation with the city government. 

The City Council has expressed its intention to veto the funding of a self-help pro- 
posal establishing a Police Review Board. In most cor'e cities with large Negro popula- 
tions the police are seen as an instrument of persecution by the Negroes. When a self- 
help' group developed a Police Review Board proposal, it received overwhelming sup- 
port from the OEDC. The Police Chief had strong objections to a civilian r^Bview board, 
and made his feelings known to members of the City Council. The City Council subse- 
quently issued a public statement that they would veto the creation of a review board. 

This action on the part of the City Council has brought about an improved under- 
standing among the members of OEDC. The conflict of representation from the target 
areas diminished in significance. What motivated the City Council 

making prerogatives of OEDC at this time is difficult to comprehend. The Mayor has 
suggested the need for compromise and mutual understanding, but, at the same time 
has issued statements which invite an immediate confrontation between the City Council 

and the OEDC. i r tUo 

Regardless of the issue which brings about the confrontation, some resolution of the 

policy making powers of the OEDC must be reached. The evolyement of OEDC from the 

Committee of Executives and Citizens Advisory Committee, without occommodo ion being 

mode for the change in character and activities of this new body, has led to conflict. 

Since the early organizational meetings, the OEDC functioned as though it was an 
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autonomous body, tunneling money from different funding sources into various programs 
designed to improve conditions for the residents of Oakland. The membership of OEDC 
failed to take note of the Interdependent relationship they have with the City Council. 
Both councils must act In order to apply, receive, and expend money from the OEO. 
From the guidelines of the new Ford grant, it appears that the same conditions hold true 
for the Ford Foundation funds. Therefore, unless some working relationship is developed, 
the flow of funds into Oakland could be effectively stopped by either body. It is unlikely 
that the OEDC or the City Council would wish to accept the responsibility for 
that occurrence. 

The crisis brought on by the Police Review Board proposal has been healthy for 
Oakland because it has forced the community to recognize the unclear scope of responsi- 
bility of Its Community Action Agency. The next step is for the community to carefully 
define what changes they expect from these new programs and who is to be responsible 
for bringing about these changes. 

OEDC - And Delegate Agencies 

When an agency applies for funds to OEDC and then receives support, the agency 
becomes designated as a delegate agency. There has been considerable debate in the 
community about how much autonomy an agency must surrender in this process. 

Community agencies have traditionally sold their services in a manner similar to 
private enterprise. The position of agencies was that they were prepared to offer certain 
services which could be contracted for at a price. Once the extent of services and prices 
were negotiated, the agency was left to its own devices to fulfill the contract. OEDC has 
not followed this traditional pattern with its delegate agencies. The OEDC is concerned 
not only with services and price, but also with administrative detail. With some agencies, 
the OEDC or an area advisory committee has insisted on approving the hiring of per- 
sonnel. In one case, OEDC insisted upon the rehiring of a staff member who had been 
fired. In other cases, OEDC has insisted on an administrative restructuring and has ex- 
pressed concern about the time when services should be available. Apparently the new 
funds for social intervention are not only bringing new programs to Oakland, but are 
also making inroads in agency traditions. 

Observations , 

When the Mayor appointed the Economic Development Council he created a new 
force in Oakland. This council quickly established its independence from any of the tradi- 
tional political or economic alignments. As the OEDC extended into the community 
through the area advisory committees, it gained even more strength. 

It Is not surprising that, as the community began to assess this new force, the es- 
tablished leadership, as represented by the City Council, felt threatened. The OEDC ap- 
plied pressure to agencies such as the Police Department, the Welfare Department, the 
Department of Housing, the Public Schools, and the California State Employment Service, 
among others. The OEDC violated the gentlemen's agreement code of interagency prac- 
tice; they were overtly critical of community agencies and utilized pressure techniques 
to achieve change. 

When the OEDC endorsed a Police Review Board, a highly sensitive topic to the 
Police Department, a crisis was precipitated. When the Police Chief reacted to the Police 
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Review Board, he was quickly heard by the members of the City Council. The decision 
made by the Council was to confine the new force so that it would be more manageable 
within the city structure. The question which the City Council has ignored to date is how 
much accommodation is necessary within the existing decision-making structure of the 
community to adjust to the OEDC. 
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APPENDIX - CHAPTER EIGHT 
OAKLAND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 



FUNDING UNDER ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT 

January 1, 1967 



Federal 



Component 


Program 


Agency 


Funds 


1 


In-Service Training 


Public Schools 


$ 90,570 


2 


Pre-School Education 


Public Schools 


139,220 


3 


Language Development 


Public Schools 


92,721 


4 


Remedial Reading Centers 


Public Schools 


1 96,809 


5 


Elementary summer 
School 


Public Schools 


135,403 


6 


Secondary Summer 
School 


Public Schools 


89,389 


7 


Family Planning Clinics 


Health Department 


117,908 


8 


Preventive Health 


Health Department 


273,684 


9 


Compensatory Education 


Parochial Schools 


71,707 


10 


Neighborhood Legal 
Services 


Legal Aid Society 


389,037 


11 


Homemaker Services 


Oakland Visiting Nurse Assn. 


41,395 


12 


Neighborhood 


Target Area Advisory 


299,998 




Organization 


Committees 


13 


Planning, Coordination 


Department of Human 






and Evaluation 


Resources 


617,236 


14 


Neighborhood Service 


Department of Human 






Centers 


Resources 


387,384 


15 


Operation Head Start 


Public Schools & Health 
Department 


262,309 


16 


Remedial Instruction for 
High School Dropouts 


Public Schools 


166,847 


17 


In-Service Training of 


Peralta Colleges & U.C. 






Community Action Staffs 


Extension 


5,000 


18 


Motivational Counseling 


Bay Area Urban League 


34,847 


19 


Summer Youth 

Employment (1965) 


Central Labor Council 


191,539 


20 


Summer Camp Program 


Department of Human 






(1965) 


Resources 


88,325 


21 


Small Business 


Small Business Development 






Development Center 


Center, Inc. 


140,193 


22 


Operation Medicare 
Alert 


Oakland YWCA 


11,185 


23 


Family Counseling & 
Emergency Financial 
Assistance 


Family Service Bureau 


155,530 
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24 


American Indian 


Oakland American Indian 






Community Development 


Association 


83,888 


25 


Emergency Lodging for 
Women and Children 


Good Samaritan Home 


70,893 


27 


Dental Care Services 
for Children 


Health Department 


83,943 


28 


Home Care Services 


Hev’ifih Department 


63,224 


29 


Vision Services for 


Children's Vision Center 






Children 


of the East Bay 


52,834 


30 


Mexi ca n - A m e r i ca n 


East Bay Spanish-Speaking 






Community Development 


Citizens Foundation 


58,449 


37 


Summer Youth 


Department of Human 






Employment (1966) 


Resources 


234,988 


39 


Leadership Development 


Corporation of the Poor 


11,759 


40 


Teenage Pregnancies 


Oakland YWCA 


59,151 




Sub-Total Community Action 

Neighborhood 


$ 4,717,365 




Youth Corps Department of Human Resources 

Grand Total 


1,229,010 
$ 5,946,375 
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9* New Directions 



In looking bock now, more than five years since the original Ford grant, it is difficult 
to evaluate the success of the Oakland-Ford partnership. The designers of the proposal 
to the Foundation fulfilled one of the roles of social scientists, that is, to establish goals 
for the intervention in Oakland. In evaluating the Interagency Project, there is little point 
in comparing the achievement of the various programs with the five goals which were 
originally stated. This statement represented the hopes of the project designers who 
were suggesting a direction for social change, not a state of affairs that was readily 

attainable. 

Since the role of social scientists is to think beyond existing conditions, the vast gap 
between the goals stated in the proposal and the resources available to achieve these 
goals is entirely predictable. In fact, had the authors of the proposal been so short- 
sighted as to propose only goals which were close enough to the existing conditions to 
be readily attainable, we would challenge their value in pointing out new directions. 
However, the designers of the proposal did not complete their task. In addition to estab- 
lishing goals, they had a responsibility to identify guideposts or bench marks so that the 
community could determine the nature and rate of progress. This identification could 
have been accomplished by establishing specific objectives which, when achieved, would 
signify that the project was making progress toward the goals. 



The unavailability of specific objectives that would serve as criteria for evaluation 1 1 1 
does not suggest that none existed. The fact that projects were designed and imple- 
mented required that the parties concerned have an understanding of objectives. But 
the crucial problem for evaluation was that these objectives were unstated. 

There is no evidence that the agencies or the Ford Foundation agreed on a central 
focus for social intervention. We have been able to evaluate the impact of many of the 
individual programs which were undertaken as part of the Interagency Project. But this 
step was managed only by identifying and isolating the apparent objectives of each sep- 
arate program. The Interagency Project appears to have operated without an overall 
strategy, and any comprehensive evaluation of the total project effort is limited by the 
absence of any measurable criteria of success. Because we do not have precise criteria, 
we have to rely upon the interpretation of statements, articles, and letters produced by 
the interested parties during the life of the project in arriving at some hypothesis of the 
unstated objectives. 

The Public Affairs Division of the Foundation was looking for a community where a 
small investment would stir extensive and innovative social action. The leadership of 
Oakland was looking for assistance to deal with the problems of Its core city. The staff 
of the Foundation and the leadership in Oakland were sophisticated enough to know that 
their stated goals were unattainable. From interviews with the participants who designed 
and implemented the project, it appears that there were understandings about the ob- 
jectives, but this information is dependent on the accuracy of memories. It is unfortunate 
mot we do not know more about the unstated objectives and how the parties involved 
perceived their goals. 

From observations and interviews with the Ford Foundation staff, it appears that a 
primary unstated goal was to create a new social awareness in Ooidand. There was hope 
that if the project was successful, a special concern would be generated among com- 
munity leaders, city and county officials, agency executives, and professional workers, 
as well as residents of the neighborhoods receiving project services. 

The Foundation grant did contribute to a new level of social awareness in Oakland, 
far beyond what was reasonable to anticipate. The Oakland Interagency Project involved 
major local public agencies which serve the residents of Oakland. Eventually State and 
Federal agencies were stimulated to participate. Perhaps the Ford grant was indirectly 
related to the concern about Oakland in the national press in 1965 and 1966. 

As part of the application to the Office of Economic Opportunity, the staff of the 
Oakland Interagency Project developed a report entitled Profile of Target Areas for Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Program. The data and projections about the population of Oakland 
contained in this report apparently concerned Federal officials sufficiently to release this 
information to the press. 

The activities of the Ford Foundation, in funding projects dealing with urban poverty 
on the East and West Coasts, attracted the attention of social planners employed by 
Federal agencies to find solutions to the problems of core city. Federal legislation was 
enacted to cope with these problems. The fact that the Ford Foundation staff was fre- 
quently consulted during the drafting of the Economic Opportunity Act was symptomatic 
of a growing response to the Gray Area Pioject. The early plans, at the time the EOA 
was developed, provided for the new office established under this act to function as a 
Federal Interagency Project for problems dealing with the poor. The difficulties faced by 
the Oakland Interagency Project, in attempting to modify traditional prerogatives of 
agencies, were compounded many times at the Federal level. 
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The discussions during the planning stage of EOA suggested that grants to local 
communities by the Department of Labor, the Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, and the Department of Commerce would be coordinated by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. The intent of this reorganization was to facilitate the process by which com- 
munities apply for and receive grants. At the time the legislation was being discussed, 
there were serious problems in many communities because the leaders did not know 
what funds were available from the various Federal agencies to cope with many types 
of problems. When the Office of Economic Opportunity subsequently became operational, 
it functioned as another Federal agency with a minor coordinative role. 

The Federal Government's creation of legislation which had so many of the features 
of the Gray Area Project suggests that the Ford Foundation aroused a national concern 
which resulted in a national action. The Economic Opportunity Act placed great emphasis 
on broad community involvement. The legislation required ’’maximum feasible partici- 
pation" of the poor, and the potential recipients were visualized as a force in the ad- 
ministration of the anti-poverty programs. The intent of the legislation to give the poor 
a voice in decisions which affect their own destiny may be a laudable objective, but in 
Oakland we have not yet discovered an appropriate or efficient method for involving 
large numbers of poor in the decision-making process. The poor have not turned out in 
large numbers to attend meetings or to participate in organizations. Typically the poor 
will attend several meetings hoping for a job; when the job does not materialize they 
stop attending meetings. 

Apparently the rationale for the legislation related to recipient participation is that 
the poor need to participate organizationally to protect themselves from the imposition 
of middle-class values. However, the advocates of organizing the poor have failed to 
note that participating in organizations which are oriented toward social change is a 
middle-class activity. At some point we must re-examine the available research on the 
expectations* and needs of the poor. If we are to help the plight of the sick and hungry 
poor, we should be able to offer something more therapeutic and edible than non- 
middle class values. 

In appraising the Foundation's success in attaining one of their unstated goals, that 
of bringing about a social awareness by familiarizing many people with Oakland's severe 
social problems, we may evaluate that their investment in Oakland was an exceptionally 
successful venture. 

A second unstated objective of the Foundation appears to have been to encourage 
agencies to experiment with programs aimed at improving and extending services. With 
the availability of Ford funds, agencies which were motivated to do so had the necessary 
financial support to seek new solutions to clients' problems. The money was intended to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of new methods and to stimulate innovative approaches 
to Oakland's social problems. The Foundation anticipated that those projects which were 
proven successful would be incorporated into the normal operation of the agencies. 

Providing agencies with seed money to bring about change could be categorized as 
a ’’change from within" method. This method is contrasted to a ’’change from without 
technique, whereby pressure groups exert force on agency policy through application of 
political power and the disruption of agency operation. 

Large community projects rarely represent pure forms of either method. In Oakland 
the proposals which were submitted to Ford were the result of many influences, but the 
attitudes expressed by community pressure groups do much to shape the nature of the 
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projects finally implemented. The community designers of the Interagency Project insisted 
that a community organization component should be part of the program so that an out- 
side pressure group would have an avenue for expression. The District Council Program 
received modest and reluctant funding from Ford. There is not sufficient documentation 
to determine if the Foundation's reservations were related to their concern about the 
contributions which outside pressure groups could make to the progress of the project, 
or their disapproval of the design of the community organization program submitted by 
the Council of Social Planning. 

The District Council Program was dispersed throughout Oakland, rather than being 
confined to Castlemont, and consequently had limited organizational strength in the pro- 
ject area. The negligible citizen involvement and the limited impact in Castlemont do not 
provide a fair estimate of the potential of pressure from without. 

Although the Oakland Interagency Project should be categorized as a "change from 
within" system, community pressure groups made their influence felt. While the project 
was in operation numerous citizen groups were actually bringing outside pressure on the 
schools. Welfare Department, Police and Recreation Departments. These protest groups 
were oriented toward maintaining their independence and seldom requested or received 
services from the staff of the project. They retained their independence and criticized the 
direction of the project as various issues developed. 

Determining which method (within vs. without) is most effective in bringing about 
social change is a prerequisite in understanding the basis for the allocation of funds. A 
decision to apply one or the other method will result in radically different types of al- 
location of resources. A comparison of the Oakland and San Francisco Community Ac- 
tion Programs may serve as a useful illustration. 

The programs in San Francisco and Oakland, although somewhat similar in organi- 
zation, have distinctly different goals. The approach in San Francisco seems to be to 
develop powerful neighborhood organizations, not aligned with any of the established 
community agencies, to influence long-range Statg and local legislation directed at the 
needs of the poor. 

Organizations which are formed to develop political pressure attract the attention of 
those seeking to achieve political power. The San Francisco program has been character- 
ized by Internal conflicts which have sapped much of the potential from the project. 

The goal in Oakland has been to provide immediate and necessary services to the 
poor. Therefore, most of the resources have been allocated for providing such services 
as education, health, legal, and employment assistance. 

In San Francisco most of the funds were allocated to community organization to 
build a strong political base. The advocates of the San Francisco approach would argue 
that the comparatively few dollars available through the Economic Opportunity Act could 
not make a meaningful impact in improving the living conditions of the poor. Those who 
identify with the Oakland approach believe that improved social services to the poor 
will enable those reached by the services to gain sufficient strength to join the main- 
stream of society. For those who are advocates oV service, the challenge remains to ob- 
tain enough resources to reach large numbers of the poor. 

Both the Oakland and San Francisco approaches are based on untested assumptions. 
The Oakland assumption is that improved services will improve the living conditions and 
productive capacity of the poor. The San Francisco assumption is that a new political 
alignment will create legislation that will reduce the social and economic distance be- 
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tween the li .es and have nots. Comparing the Oakland and San Francisco approaches 
in solving the problems of poverty, we may observe that the issue of the efficiency of 
within vs. without methodology for bringing about social change remains unresolved. In 
Oakland the approach was determined when the Ford Foundation gave the grant to the 
city government and the authors of the proposal decided to duplicate the Associated 
Agencies organization in the design of the Interagency Project. This project evolved into 
the administrative agency for Oakland's Economic Opportunity Program. . ^ , 

Previously, we have made inferences about the Ford Foundation goals in Oakland - 

but what did Oakland hope to gain from this partnership? 

The public and private agencies serving Oakland were confronted with an oppor- 
tunity to find solutions for relevant social problems. The limited Ford funds 
only small scale experimental projects, but some solutions could be demonstrated within 
the limited scope of the grant. As a result of this grant, new techniques could be applied 
to social problems, and those found to be successful could be employed in general prac- 
tice by the public agencies. . 

Most of the agencies met the challenge of seeking new solutions with great enthusi- 
asm and energy. The only major public agency which remained immune to the riew 
spirit which had invaded Oakland was the Alameda County Welfare Department. The 
Welfare Department did not submit any proposal for either of the Ford grants, nor did 
they make use of the Economic Opportunity Act. Title Five of the Act is specifically in- 
tended for the use of welfare departments and provides funds for new programs designed 

to help welfare recipients move from their dependency status. 

Locally, community groups have urged the Welfare Department to implement a 
Federally sponsored food stamp program which would increase the food budget of the 
welfare recipients by approximately 13 percent. Funds from the Ford Foundation v/ere 
provided so that the Director of the Welfare Department could visit other communities 
to learn about the administration of a food stamp program. He submitted a report of his 
observations to the County Board of Supervisors, but the Board refused to approve a 

food stamp plan. r j i j 

Although the Welfare Department failed to aggressively support food stamps and 

have not taken advantage of other Federal funds available to help welfare recipients, 
these failures may be in response to the anticipated behavior of the Board. This Board 
has been resistant to new approaches to solving social problems even when funds were 
available from outside sources and projects would not have required expenditure ot 

In Chapter Six we described the difficulty in persuading the Board to accept funds 
from Ford for a pre-trial release project, even though the project had received the en- 
dorsement of most of the law enforcement and legal societies in the area. The state- 
ments of some of the Board members reflect a strong resistance to even modest changes 
in social services. Since the Board of Supervisors controls the budget of the Welfare De- 
partment, the departmental policies have reflected the Board's approach to social issues. 
Many of the other community agencies learned new approaches for dealing with com- 
munity problems. Even as the individual projects came to an end and the results of the 
demonstration projects were not yet known, the agencies hoc incorporated new fechni- 
ques and policies within their on-going operations. As examples, the schools began com- 
pensatory education programs throughout their twelve grades, the Health Depo^rtment 
experimented with new outreach programs, the Council of Social Planning undertook 
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direct services to neighborhood organizations, and voluntary agencies began to modify 
their services in an effort to find improved techniques for serving the poor. 

The creation of the Oakland Interagency Project developed the vehicle which un- 
covered the array of Federal and foundation grants which were available to community 
agencies. The agencies discovered that they no longer had to depend on the funds pro- 
vided by the local community for social services; but they now had to be sufficiently 
imaginative to propose projects which would offer solutions to their problems. They dis- 
covered that ideas were a rarer commodity than money; as a result, many of the pro- 
jects which were funded demonstrated little beyond the good intentions of the program 
designers. However, most important, agencies had the opportunity to learn that, if they 
desired to find new methods for giving better service to their clients, they no longer had 
to be resigned to providing inadequate services because of budget limitations. 

The Oakland residents who were, in part, stimulated by the activities of the OIP en- 
couraged lay public and agency professionals to concern themselves with the quality 
and extent of services provided. When agency executives failed to respond to the needs 
of their client market, they learned that they would be confronted with various forms of 
protest. New avenues of communication were opened between professionals and re- 
cipients of service; and communication has been steadily increasing since the time of 
planning for the original Ford grant. Such communication appears to have increased the 
sensitivity of the executives of agencies. One obvious by-product has been the rapid in- 
crease in the numbers of minority group persons who have been employed 
for responsible positions by public agencies. 

At this point, it is impossible to assess with any precision the impact of the Ford 
grant on the Economic Opportunity Program in Oakland. However, some observations 
may help us develop an educated guess. Through participation in the Oakland Inter- 
agency Project, agencies had learned how to take advantage of opportunities for grants. 
When opportunities were made available through OEO, the agencies were able to or- 
ganize sufficiently to make a timely application. It seems clear that the administrators of 
the Oakland community action program benefited from the experiences of the Oakland 
Interagency Project. The foundation and operating framework for an extensive social 
service program had been established in Oakland for several years. Thus, Oakland was 
able to avoid much of the organizational trauma experienced by many communities in 
creating an administrative vehicle for the Economic Opportunity Program. In Oakland 
the transitional problems were comparatively minor; the city government, as well as 
public and private agencies, readily adapted themselves to make optimum use of the 
available Federal funds. 

The Role of the Professional 

We previously discussed how the new programs supported by various grants have 
had an effect on agency policy and practices. We may gain even greater insight by ex- 
amining the changing role of the professionals employed by the community agencies. 

The professionals have had to learn how to deal with a new aggressiveness on the 
partof the client population. Prior to the recent changes in Oakland, the agencies' clients 
had played a passive role as recipients of social services. Today the professional is con- 
fronted with demands instead of requests. Planning for individuals and organizations, 
and the designing of new programs, is no longer the exclusive province of professionals. 
The people who are the target for these programs insist on participating in designing 
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and delivering services. Frequently community groups reject the need for professional 
skills In the design and operation of programs. It Is argued that the poor have first-hand 
knov/ledge about the problems of the poor and, therefore, are better equipped to help 
their compatriots in poverty. The professionals have had to learn to adjust to the ques- 
tioning of their skills. In addition, they are often accused of using funds for their ov/n 
salaries v/hich should Instead be going into the pockets of poverty. It Is difficult for pro- 
fessionals to maintain their objectivity v/hile being attacked as unneeded. In response to 
these problems, the professionals have developed nev/ skills. They have learned hov/ to 
listen to Ideas and complaints v/hile recognizing that their clients have dignity and pride. 
The skillful professional has learned that his training has not given him a monopoly on 
good ideas, and he has become sensitive to the unorthodox solutions to social problems 
by an av/akened population of poor v/ho nov/ refuse to accept an orthodox recipient role. 



Evaluation 

From the time of th^^vvi^irlng'of the first proposal until the 

present, those responsible for the operation of the Interagency Project v/ere concerned 
about evaluation. With millions being spent on programs, there v/as a need to knov/ 
v/hat v/as effective as well as what failed. The original proposal set forth five goals, and 
only through some systematic evaluative procc:.' was It po^vM the community to 
determi«:?r-?r^ ® attained. 

The decision of the policy makers In Oakland to insist upon rigorous evaluation was 
unique among the Ford Gray Area Projects. In the original proposal to Ford, provision 
was made for the Research Advisory Committee. The role and influence of this com- 
mittee of scholars has remained undimlnished although there was a significant reorgani- 
zation of the administrative structure of the Oakland program. In Oakland the policy 
making body changed from an agency executive to a lay board, but the new community 
leaders remained concerned about determining the effectiveness of their efforts. 

The research staff which was recruited to undertake the task of evaluation had to 
learn how to adapt social science evaluative techniques to community action programs. 
Typically those responsible for operating programs were tolerant of research, but were 
primarily concerned with getting programs under way as quickly as possible. Program 
managers were oriented to serving their potential clients quickly, and they felt consider- 
able pressure from their agency administrators and community groups to produce re- 
sults. Results most frequently meant that large numbers of people received some kind 
of service. 

Therefore, when the research staff requested that forms be completed, or that a 
systematic approach be adopted In accepting clients for service, their requests were 
often Interpreted as a hindrance to the smooth flow of programs. In addition, program 
managers did not perceive evaluators as being helpful. Without objective study, most 
programs could be interpreted as successful. By observation one could conclude that 
enthusiastic, energetic people were trying to help others. There was warmth to the scene 
of helpers and helped. There was the danger that the intrusion of evaluation would 
create doubts about the warmth and social utility of the scene. 

Therefore, the researcher undertook the process of evaluation with the support of 
the policy makers and the suspicion of the program managers. The researcher faced a 
paradox of a broad community acceptance of researches a concept but rejection of the 
process that was required to undertake a study. When evaluating a program the re- 
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search staff had to resolve many issues. Frequently they were faced with the issue of 
differentiating between the program that was described for funding and the program 
that was operating. The difference in the two programs typically came about because of 
the reluctance of an agency to modify its traditional organizational structure. 

An example of this problem is the freedom of the school principals to re-interpret 
the intention, staff responsibilities, and the scope of services of a program. Hence, re- 
searchers discovered that they were not studying the program the community believed 
was being funded, but something quite different, without any of the necessary built-in 
controls to permit objective study. Some of the program modifications were described in 
previous chapters. Compensatory education programs appeared to be providing sub- 
stitute educational experiences rather than additional experiences for children, and coun- 
selors were assigned administrative responsibilities instead of counseling activities. 

Since the researcher had little authority to insist on the maintenance of the pro- 
gram design, he adjusted to the frustration of observing a strong evaluative design be- 
come converted into a weak descriptive study. He was able to recognize that the de- 
monstration project that was originally funded was no longer a demonstration, but simply 
another agency activity that yielded a minimum of new information. 

Although the policy makers in Oakland have been sympathetic to research and 
evaluation, they have not as yet learned how to take full advontao^^ of rnis ^urviCw. 
Typically program changes take place without the knowledge or approval of 
policy makers. Frequently the head of the agency conducting the program will be un- 
aware of the changes. To insist on the proper conduct of a project might well cause dis- 
cord within and outside the agency. During the history of the project, great distress was 
expressed by operational staff about diminished flexibility when researchers protested 
the deviation from the original design. The researcher was rarely successful in convinc- 
ing program managers to return to the original design. 

Recently the OEDC has become aware of this problem, and they have taken correc- 
tive steps. They have insisted that each program be monitored by the staff of the De- 
partment of Human Resources. Since no additional staff was employed to undertake the 
monitoring function, there is some question if the decision to monitor can be effectively 
Implemented. 

The research staff in Oakland has had to learn how to adjust to the impatience of 
the community. Since most of the social action programs require at least a year of study, 
a community that is impatient for answers becomes frustrated at delay. Some communi- 
tie,*5 make the error of calling upon experts who, by intuitive examination, provide the 
desired reassurance that programs are valuable and beneficial. In Oakland, the expert 
error has been avoided. The policy makers have consistently demanded evaluations sup- 
ported by research findings. 

The leadership in Oakland has demonstrated unusual sophistication in demanding 
objective studies. Hopefully, Oakland will continue to maintain this level of integrity. 
Currently there exists a national style of problem solving which assumes that a consen- 
sus of feeling is a satisfactory evaluation without the appaication of research methods. 
With the prevalence of that attitude, there is little hope that we will be able to distinguish 
between the politically expedient and the socially constructive. 

Re-evaluation 

Those who are deeply involved in new programs which are intended to improve 
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social conditions frequently become so engrossed In Implementation that they fall to 
recognize that the assumptions on which these programs rest are untested. Unfortunately, 
those In charge of developing or monagIng programs appear to behave as though we 
have completed our testing and have evidence that our activities are bringing about 
a social good. 

Some of the current assumptions which are treated as truths are: 

1 . Decentralization brings services to people who otherwise would not receive them. 

2. With additional services people in the ghetto are able to move out of the trap 
into the mainstream of American life. 

3. Those people indigenous to a neighborhood have a greater rapport with the 
residents than professionals and are more likely to be able to develop a helpful 
relationship. 

4. Compensatory education programs are Intensive educational experiences for 
children of poverty which will help close the gap between the poor and middle 
class children. 

5. Job developers create new jobs and redirect existing jobs to the large pool of 
unemployed. 



The list of assumptive -trutho couid bcs expanded for several pages, but the five listed 
should serve as an adequate example. Making assumptions Is a useful and necessary 
device In order to get programs under way. The danger comes when we become so 
blinded by our enthusiasm for a project that we are unable to examine the evidence 
that may contra-indicate our original assumptions. Some of the five assumptions we have 
been testing In part. In the evaluations described in the previous chapters. However, 
when a program hits some responsive chord In a community. It Is difficult for lay or 
professional people to pause long enough to remember the assumptive nature of the 
project. 

An example of a concept that has had nationwide appeal Is the decentralization of 
services through neighborhood centers. The neighborhood center Is seen as the entrance 
way for residents of a neighborhood to a variety of needed social services. In Oakland 
we have gathered sufficient data to cause concern about this concept. If we wish to be 
responsive to new Information. In Chapter Six we described the decentralized employ- 
ment service In the neighborhoods, and we found that the neighborhood employment 
offices' client population was approximately 90 percent minority groups, while the main 
office was approximately 40 percent minority groups. The job placements made through 
the neighborhood centers were predominantly for those jobs which were historically ap- 
propriate for minority groups. Therefore, we do have evidence which may suggest that 



we have developed a ghettoized employment service. 

This finding should stimulate us to examine whether we may have developed a 
ghetto social service center In each of the neighborhoods. If we have, a second questio.n 
to ask Is whether this neighborhood program Is providing better social service than a 
central office? If more people are being reached through this neighborhood approach, 
or the people using the neighborhood services feel that they are more accepted. Is the 
creation of a ghetto social service program too high a price to pay for the Improvement 
of the delivery of services to more people? This Is a decision the community must make. 
But It Is difficult for any Intelligent resolution of the problem to come about unless we 
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are able to remain open enough to re-examine our programs and look at our evidence 
objectively. 

At the same time that a community is examining their programs individually, they 
may also wish to take a broad look and perhaps arrive at some generaiized approach 
to problems. As an example, should the community have a consistent approach toward 
decentralization of social services, or should each program be determined separately? 
If each is to be determined separately, what would be the criterion for determining 
when to decentralize? 

We currently have a differentiated view on decentralization. We find a large num- 
ber of people who advocate providing social services by neighborhood but reject the 
enrollment of children in schooi on the same basis. The schools are charged with de 
facto segregation, while the neighborhood centers are commended for effectively reach- 
ing clients. A similar ghettoized situation occurs in both cases; however, one appears to 
be viewed as a social good and the other a social evil. Perhaps, by maintaining a will- 
ingness to continue to study and re-evaluate our ideas and programs, we may be able 
to arrive at a better understanding than our present state of knowledge allows. 

Local Government 

What is the role of local government in providing improved services to the poor? 
The county and city governments have the major control of services. The services are 
supported mostly by locally derived taxes, and controlled by locally elected officials. 
The various Federal grants, although helpful for improving the quality of services, are 
not of sufficient magnitude to effect the basic service pattern. 

The nature of the problem comes into focus when we hear the concern expressed 
by the Superintendent of Schools, who can readily obtain money for pre-school programs 
for the poor but cannot operate a quality kindergarten program for all children to be 
serviced by the school district because the local tax rate provides insufficient funds. In 
allocating services the Superintendent of Schools should be concerned about the 20 per- 
cent who are the children of the poor; but, in addition, he must also allocate reasonable 
resources to the remaining 80 percent. In order for a Superintendent of Schools to do 
his job, he must have many objectives beyond raising the educational achievement of 
children from poverty. 

The Superintendent reports to a school board which, in turn, is responsible to an 
electorate made up of a predominantly non-poor population. This electorate, olthough 
perhaps sympathetic to the needs of the poor, are typically more concerned about their 
own children's needs for an adequate education. All the Federal and Ford funds for 
special programs in the Oakland School District amount to perhaps $3,000,000 per year. 
This is not substantial enough, when compared to the school operating budget which ex- 
ceeds $40,000,000 per year, to give the grantors power to demand a basic overhaul of 
education practices. As long as the local electorate carries the major burden of paying 
for education, the school programs will reflect the attitudes of those elected to represent 
the local viewpoints. When the local community wants a change in educational practices, 
the first sign will be a change in the composition of the school board. 

The same principle holds true for the municipal government. The City Council con- 
trols the destiny of Oakland. Although OEDC may be a powerful pressure group which 
can influence the actions of the City Council, the OEDC exists only by the sufferance of 
the elected officials. If OEDC becomes powerful enough to change the composition of 




the city's legislative body, they will be able to exert greater influence; but even then 
they would be able to make policy only within the strictures laid down by 

the City Council. . u • 

OEDC is in a dependent position to the City Council relative to administering basic 

services. OEDC has control over only limited funds in comparison to the City Council. 
The bargaining power of OEDC is, therefore, restricted to negotiations for fringe services. 
The basic services are controlled hy the elected representatives regardless of whether 
OEDC is a part of, or apart from, the city. 

Federal Government 

In recent years, the Federal Government has given greater recognition to the needs 
of local communities and the help they require in solving their social problems. Such 
laws as the Manpower Development and Training Act, the Economic Opportunity Act, 
and the Elementary and Secondary Education Act are examples of specific legislation 

directed at solving social problems related to poverty. 

These acts were created with the assumption that something was wrong with the in- 
dividual and that bringing about some modest changes within the individual would re- 
move him from the conditions of poverty. Such slogans as "matching men to jobs" were 
used to express the sentiment of the MDTA legislation. The Economic Opportunity Act 
was intended to improve the system of delivery of social services in local communities. 
The Elementary and Secondary Education Act was primarily directed at children from 
depressed areas for the purpose of breaking the cycle of poverty, by bringing more 

educational services to children of the poor. 1 1 

Current legislation is inadequate to solve the social problems of the Oakland com- 
munity. When we consider "matching men to jobs", we must ask, "What jobs?" Recent 
labor market surveys conducted by the State Department of Employment suggest that 
there is a considerable labor surplus in most occupations in Oakland. We have an 
abundance of information to indicate that there are not enough of the blue collar, un- 
skilled, or entry level jobs to go around. From the employment project, reported in 
Chapter Six, we determined that the training programs which were undertaken were 
typically for low-paying, low-skilled occupations. The question we must ask concerning 
those job categories is whether these occupations had shortages because of the unavail- 
ability of skilled workers, or because the pay is so poor that workers are unable to sus- 
tain themselves in those jobs. Placing people in this type of work does not solve the 
problem of poverty; it simply contributes to the activity level of the participants. 

It is, of course, impossible to match men to non-existent jobs. Recent history has 
dei.ionstrated how efficiently industry was able to train men for jobs when there was a 
labor shortage. During World War II, the shipyards in the San Francisco Bay Area train- 
ed thousands of men, who had migrated from the rural South, to build ships to meet a 
national emergency. When jobs were available, men migrated thousands of miles to 
undergo training and then carry out their job and citizen responsibilities. During World 
War II, when jobs were available, national unemployment fell to approximately one per- 
cent of the labor force. When unemployment reaches 10 percent in Oakland, it is Illogi- 
cal to think that the desire for honorable work is no longer of value to the children of 
those families who travelled so far twenty years ago seeking work. Therefore, spending 
hundreds of thousands of dollars on programs to motivate people to accept jobs which 
are not being offered is a shameful waste of our resources. 



The Economic Opportunity Act is not appropriately named when one examines the 
content of the legislation. The programs which are provided through OEO are, at best, 
ancillary. They can be a useful adjunct to a more pervasive program aimed at providing 
people . ith reasonable economic opportunities. The Economic Opportunity Program has 
the ingredients for improving social services in a community. But such services are con- 
structive only when they assist individuals in becoming contributors to a productive so- 
ciety. We may have to consider a situation whereby large numbers of people cannot be 
trained to a level of skill that is needed by a competitive market. Without a program 
aimed at making jobs available at all levels of skill, well directed and well operated 
social services appear to be an enlightened form of relief. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act is an expression by the Federal Gov- 
ernment that something must be done to improve public education. At the local level 
the funds from this act have been used to provide compensatory educcition classes in 
the schools serving depressed areas. 

Because the schools had failed to design an overall plan for a compensatory edu- 
cation program under the Ford project, they had little additional knowledge to apply to 
the new Federally funded projects. The approach to ESEA is similar to the planning for 
the Interagency Project; in Oakland no coordinated plan has been designed to study the 
problem of educating children from depressed areas. 

Oakland receives approximately $2,500,000 in ESEA funds each year. Unless some 
serious attempt is made to develop an organized, overall plan which includes compre- 
hensive evaluation, the school administrators will conclude these programs with the same 
level of knowledge as at the time they first applied for Ford funds. Unless some correc- 
tive action is taken, each year we will begin another round of compensatory education 
programs with the same level of ignorance os the previous year. The designs for the 
evaluation of most ESEA programs appear to be based on the assumption that present 
teaching methods are good; therefore, children will succeed if they are exposed to more 
of these good methods. The schools persi.st in treating children in isolation rather than 
as members of a family and a community. The schools have failed tb apply new techni- 
ques which acknowledge that the social conditions of the children of the poor may have 
special significance in the educational process. 

The children who participate in special educational programs return, as before, to 
homes where they see the despair of unemployment and hunger. It is reasonable to 
predict that the lessons children learn at home are better understood than the material 
presented during interviews with a motivational counselor at school. The children learn 
that the studies which lead them to a high school graduation are an asset In finding a 
job; they also learn that this is not true if you are Negro. From national studies con- 
ducted by the Department of Labor, we find that Negro high school graduates below the 
age of 20 have no better chance of finding a job than Negroes who have not completed 
high school. 

The children of the poor learn lessons at home that cannot be counteracted by spe- 
cial programs which exalt the good life in the future. They see in their fathers and 
mothers the mirrored image of their future lives. Unless children have an opportunity 
to observe that the adults they love and admire have the option to work and live a life 
of dignity, they can never take seriously the promises of compensatory education. 
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Beyond the Scope 

In this section, some observations are presented by the author that go well beyond 
the stage of drawing inferences from data produced by this study. This part of the report 
was written in response to a request from the staff of the Ford Foundation who felt that 
the report would be incomplete if it was restricted to critical observations of what oc- 
curred. Therefore, the following new directions are suggested for a program to make a 
significant inroad toward the solution of the problems of poverty. 

The major legislation which can be applied to solve most of the problems of poverty 
is still to be passed. A law recognizing that work is a right of man must become a loasic 
part of a democratic society. If we recognize that man has a right to work, we should be 
ingenious enough to design the instruments to insure this right. One possibility is to 
create a public employment-private employment partnership. When private employers 
are unable to absorb the labor force the public sector adjusts accordingly. 

We have two examples in recent history of the Federal Government's employment 
of people in a direct effort to absorb some of the surplus labor force. 

The New Careerist program sponsored by the Office of Economic Opportunity is a 
current method of creating jobs for the unemployed. This program provides funds to 
public agencies to engage people to carry on tasks which are required for optimum 
operational efficiency. Previously, these jobs went undone or were superficially perform- 
ed because of budgetary and personnel limitations. It is hoped that one of the benefits 
of this program will be the creation of permanent new positions in public agencies-for 
example, an agency could create new permanent positions by deciding to use social 
work aides to compensate for the shortage of trained social workers. Similar new jobs 
such as teacher aides and police aides could be created to meet the shortages in those 
occupations. 

A new Public Works Administration-similar to the program operated in the 1930's- 
has been advocated by Leon Keyserling as a means of utilizing the productivity of the 
unemployed.®® He suggests that needed projects such as the building of low-cost, low- 
rent housing should be among the early tasks of the PWA. During the period when the 
PWA was an active agency, there was considerable controversy about its projects be- 
cause many of its building activities were seen as competition with private industry. The 
full employment of the World War II period ended the need for the agency. Keyserling 
points out that unemployment is agoin a serious national problem and that we should 
reconstitute the agency that performed so effectively during the previous period of 
severe unemployment. 

Additional ideas which have been suggested through the years include tax adjust- 
ments to industry for the training and employment of new workers and conditional gov- 
ernment contracts which contain not only specifications for the quality of the product, but 
also specifications for numbers of workers in various job categories, including trainees. 
Tax adjustments could be made for individual family incomes which would encourage 
private householders to employ more service workers in home repair and maintenance 
jobs. These are but a few of the steps which could be instituted to provide a job market 
for our unemployed. 

With some carefully constructed legislation, our national needs may become more 
accurately reflected by the labor market. Automation is frequently identified as a cause 
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of unemployment. This theory suggests that with modern machinery we can meet all the 
needs of man with a comparatively small labor force. This is the type of logic that con- 
tributed to the riots against machinery during the early days of the Industrial Revolution. 
The assumption that unemployment is caused by technology fails to take into account the 
changing needs in our society. What is considered a luxury today becomes a basic 
necessity tomorrow; the drawing board designs of today go into mass production tomor- 
row. Hopefully, technology should eliminate drudgery but not employment. Those 
temporarily displaced by technology could readily be retrained by a public-private 
sponsored program. 

If we are to approximate something like a Great Society, we have to rheet many of 
the presently unmet needs. The labor force required to achieve this is of such magnitude 
that we are forced to conclude that we are suffering from a serious shortage of man- 
power to do the job. The right to work is as much a part of citizen participation as is 
the right to vote. Once we accept the premise that earning a living wage is a right of 
man, each child can be assured that his strength and skill will be utilized. Adults will 
know that the new skills learned in a training program will be used in building a strong- 
er community. When the threats of joblessness and imposed dependency are removed, 
specialized social services may be fully utilized by non-fearful people who wish to make 
an optimum use cf their potential. 

In the Los Angeles riot fires were lit, and the needs of a small part of the commun- 
ity were voiced with cries of "Burn, baby, burn! The action in this riot resulted in 
brutality, looting and arson-a variety of senseless and vicious behavior of man toward 
his fellow man. The tragedy of the Los Angeles outbreak stimulated Federal and local 
officials to focus attention on an area of human need that had too long been neglected. 
However, a year later, it is disheartening to see how little has been done to improve 
conditions in Watts. 

Throughout the year since the Watts riot the national news media have been busily 
predicting the possibility of similar outbreaks in other U. S. cities. Their predictions have 
been realized in Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco, and other urban areas. In January, 
1966 Newsweek magazine, in an article about the country's mounting racial tensions, 
cited specifically the frustrations of m.any of Oakland's Negroes. The article pointed to 
the "racial tinderbox" in the community and warned of an explosion within a year. 

The social action programs In Oakland would be very shortsighted if their sole in- 
tent was to prevent riots. The social problems which face Oakland today have been more 
than 20 years in the making. We cannot hope to solve the problems of the poor in one 
year, or two, or perhaps even ten years. We must develop long-term, comprehensive 
programs which provide low-income people with needed services. Most of all, we must 
provide jobs. 

There is recognition in all areas of the community, among minority groups, city 
officials. Department of Human Resources staff, and others that the current services of- 
fered by the anti-poverty program fall far short of the goal of economic opportunity for 
Oakland. But the Ford Foundation has given us an opportunity to experiment with pos- 
sible solutions to our social problems. Spurred on by the staff of the Foundation, the 
community leaders in Oakland have vigorously sought new approaches for providing 
better services to the poor. 

Because of the knowledge we have obtained in Oakland, we know that social ser- 
vices are not sufficient to deal with the problems of core city. We believe that full em- 
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ployment will solve many central city problems. Community leaders are attempting to 
solve this problem by encouraging new industry, new projects, and new Federally spon- 
sored jobs in Oakland. The availability of additional jobs may serve as a temporary 
expedient in Oakland, while the rest of the country has an opportunity to learn, as we 
have learned, that social services are not sufficient. What we have observed in Oakland 
may speed up the learning process in the rest of the country-and the fire kindled by 
the Ford Foundation may have a profound effect on our future national policy toward 
the problems of core city. 
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